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DEFEATING THE GOVERNMENT 


HE vote in the House of Commons on Tuesday was an unhappy 
T business. It is deplorable that at this crisis of the war in 
the west Ministers like Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden should be called 
on to deal with a situation which should never have arisen, and 
hardly less to be regretted that Mr. R. A. Butler, who has worked 
tirelessly and with conspicuous success to frame his Education Bill 
on a basis of public agreement such as has never been achieved 
before, should be put in a position in which he could hardly do less 
than tender his resignation. It is idle for Members who voted in 
the majority to protest that they did not intend to defeat the Govern- 
ment ; they must bear the responsibility for the steps they chose to 
take. Neither, as the Prime Minister most justly pointed out, will 
it do to contend that defeat of the Government on a domestic ques- 
tion has no bearing on the Government’s authority and prestige in 
relation to the war. Governments do not in this country work in 
compartments, and never have done. At the time this is written the 
result of Mr. Churchill’s demand that the House shall formally affirm 
its confidence in the Governmtnt, and consent to the restoration 
of the Bill to its pre-Tuesday form, is not known, but it is incon- 
ceivable that the response will not be overwhelmingly favourable. 

As to the amendment moved by Mrs. Cazalet Keir, to the effect 
that there should be equal pay for men and women teachers, the 
case against adopting it was decisive. To say that involves no 
expression of view cither way on the question of equal pay for men 
and women generally—a proposal, indeed, for which there is much 
to be said—but that manifestly involves so far-reaching a principle, 
and so substantial an expense, that it requires to be discussed in all 
its breadth and length, most conveniently no doubt on a resolution in 
the House of Commons, before any conclusion is reached for or 
against the general application of the principle. For it is clear that 
its application must be general. To introduce it in respect of one 
body of public employees, as the result of a private Member’s amend- 
ment to a Government Bill, is plainly inadmissible. The immediate 
resuit would be an irresistible demand by all Government and muni- 
cipal employees for similar treatment. That may be a good thing 
or a bad thing, but it is something that extends far beyond the con- 
fines of a measure whose basic concern is with the education of the 
children of England and Wales. A secondary argument, on which 
Mr. Butler laid legitimate stress, was the fact that the resolution ran 
counter to the whole conclusions of the Burnham Committee, whose 
work manifestly ought not to be destroyed as the result of an hour 
Or two’s debate in the House of Commons. Mr. Butler left the 
House in no doubt as to his interpretation of an adverse vote. Yet 
an adverse vote was deliberately cast. 


The meaning of the vote itself need not be exaggerated ; 117 Mem- 
bers out of a House of 615 went into the lobby against the Goverp- 
ment. Even when allowance is made for the depletion of the House 
through the absence of Members on public service, what that suggests 
more than anything is that the Government whips have been culpably 
negligent. The Education Bill, of course, must be debated. Amend- 
ments must be proposed; many have been, and a large number 
have been accepted. What is serious is not that this particular 
amendment should have been proposed, though there were strong 
reasons against that, but that it should have been pressed to a division 
when the responsible Minister had made the Government’s attitude 
so unmistakably clear. The action of the Labour Party in voting 
officially against the Goyernment in such circumstances is peculiarly 
disturbing. It ought to be unnecessary to stress the importance of 
this moment in the development of the war or the immensity of the 
responsibilities that Ministers have to bear. The ordinary citizen 
does not expect to behave as in the normal days of peace. He knows 
that certain restraints are necessary, and he accepts them. It is not 
too much to call on the House of Commons to do the same. Irre- 
sponsible defiance of the Government will be ill regarded by the 
country. 


The Luftwaffe’s Dilemma 


The gradual, systematic, ever-increasing destruction of German 
war-production by bombing from the air has been a leading aim 
of British strategy for two years or more, and at the end of 1942 
it was already taken so seriously by the Germans that they set 
themselves to switch over production from offensive to defensive 
output, concentrating on the manufacture of fighter aeroplanes and 
anti-aircraft weapons. Since then the Americans have been throwing 
their growing bomber strength into the campaign, and to the night- 
bombing of the R.A.F. has been added the day-bombing of the 
American Air Force; shattering blows have been dealt, with the 
object of destroying the fighters of the Luftwaffe on the ground and 
in the air and the factories in which they are made. A report 
issued by the United States War Department shows the dilemma 


with which the Luftwaffe is faced. If it tries to throw a 
fighter screen against the U.S.A.A.F. and the R.A.F. it may 
suffer losses beyond its capacity for replacement, while if it 


avoids battle it allows the free exercise of precision bombing upon 
vital production centres. In this respect it is estimated that bomber 
attacks in 1943 prevented the production of 2,500 fighters, and that 
in the first two months of this year the monthly production of 
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fighters was cut. by two-thirds and of bombers by one-third. The 
immediate. goal, according to General Doolittle, is the destruction or 
neutralisation 6f the Luftwaffe. The figures, of course, do not admit 
of exact veriffcation, but the recent reluctance of German fighters 
to take the air to defend even essential industries shows how 
nxiously they are conserving the forces which they will need in 
the hour of invasion. Germany’s capacity for recuperation is not 
overlooked. The bombing must be kept up ceaselessly if her pro- 
duction is to be kept down. But already great results have been 
achieved, some of which have already been felt by the Russians. 
Allied bombers have helped them in the east just as they are 
paving the way for overwhelming air superiority in the west when 
the full second front is opened. 


Housing and Plann'ng 

The specific charge against the Government that it has failed to 
produce a policy for town and country planning is not in any degree 
met by saying that it has produced programmes in other spheres of 
reform, still less by the equivocation of Lord Beaverbrook, who 
devoted half his speech in the Lords last week to saying that the 
Prime Minister has been brilliantly planning the war. Of course 
he has, and few deny it, but that does not excuse the Ministers 
directly concerned with planning at home if they neglect their job. 
Nor is thé criticism met by pointing out that short-term emergency 
programmes have been adopted by setting Lord Portal to produce 
pre-fabricated dwellings (useful as they may be for an interim period) 
or by Mr. Willink’s plans for building 200,000 or 300,000 permanent 
houses in the first two years after the war. This means that the 
task of permanent building will have to be begun in the dark, and 
without proper relation to the permanent plans of building and 
development which ought to govern action by the local authorities 
in a period which it was hoped would be one of orderly, enlightened 
progress. To start permanent building in this haphazard way before 
the principles which should govern planning have been laid down, 
and before due consideration has been given to the urgent questions 
of the location of industry and of betterment and development, is a 
disorderly retreat from the conception of planned reconstruction. 
Mr. Churchill on Sunday suggested that all this will be “ child’s 
play ” compared to what we have gone through. Then why shouid 
not the children be turned on to it now—those who are not busy 
with the tasks of war? It is going much too far to ask that critics 
should be silent about anything and everything because there is a 
war on. The best means of silencing the critics is to produce a 
programme of planning as thorough as the Government's Education 
Bill and health scheme. 


The Siting of Industry 

Lord McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries, speak- 
ing at Cardiff on Tuesday, was sanguine enough to express the 
view that the Government would soon deal with the location of 
industry, and that it might take powers to tell manufacturers where 
they should not erect new factories. It may be hoped that the 
Gevernment will go still further and give positive encouragement to 
manufacturers to set up factories in the old depressed areas. I.C.I., it 
appears, is not waiting till there has been legislation, but intends to 
start on its own account by setting up a post-war enterprise in South 
Wales if certain negotiations with the Government go satisfactorily, 
though it would not choose that locality solely on business grounds 
There are industrial concerns all over the country which are now 
making their plans for the conversion of factories from war work to 
peace work, and for expansion and new enterprise to meet the needs 
of consumers at home and abroad ; it is of the greatest importance 
that plans should be laid now so that the former depressed areas get 
their share, and that there should be no uncontrolled expansion in 
the Greater London area. The unsightliness of some of the derelict 
areas is yndoubtedly one of the deterrents to development within 
them ; but if industrialists generally would take the advice offered 
by Lord McGowan they themselves could do much to dispel the 
depression of unplegsant surroundings by setting up new plants, well 
sited, with ample space between the buildings, which themselves 
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should be attractive. clean, air-conditioned, and provided with modem 
amenities. In the past industry and hideousness have gone together, 
That need not be so today, but if the evils of the past are not 10 be 
repeated enlightened industrial management must go hand in hang 
with enlightened planning. 


MARCH 3], 


New Ways With Offenders 


Last week Mr. Herbert Morrison made the interesting and impor. 
tant announcement that he intends to appoint an Advisory Cound 
to assist the Home Secretary to draw up a programme of reforms in 
methods of dealing with offenders. He was replying to a question 
about juvenile delinquency, and it is to that question that the Ccungij 
will be asked to give special and early attention. But he wisely 
recognises that the study of crime should not be divided into water. 
tight compartments ; the persistent offender was once a first offender, 
and by knowledge of the former we may better understand how tw 
treat the latter. The subject has been studied by experts of the 
Home Office and by experienced persons outside, and it is highly 
desirable to pool the knowledge gained from different angles and put 
it at the disposal of the Minister. Reviewing the whole question of 
delinquency, juvenile and adult, in a speech at Birmingham on Tues- 
day, Mr. Morrison discussed the progress that has already been made in 
the direction of reformative treatment, and the greater progress which 
should lie ahead. The trend of enlightened opinion today—though 
there are some who think it is going too far—is to put the emphasis 
less on punishment and more on remedial treatment. Mr. Morrison 
does not lose sight of the necessity of deterrence, though he is surely 
right in saying that the shame of trial and sentence alone affords a 
considerable measure of deterrence, at least in deterring possible 
first offenders and preventing second offences. The fact that 9o per 
cent. of the older offenders and 70 per cent. of the younger do not 
reappear before the courts shows how important it is not to treat a 
first crime as if it were the beginning of a habit. We have a long 
way yet to go: first, in perfecting our knowledge; secondly, in 
adjusting the machinery of treatment to that knowledge ; and thirdly, 
in educating those who have to administer the law—the justices and 
the justices’ clerks. Mr. Morrison has reached a wise decision in 
proposing to appoint a Standing Council, and it may be hoped that 
soon he will see his way to introduce .a measure of penal reform on 
the lines of the Bill which had to be postponed in 1939. 


Railways and the Home Front 


Of all the hard-worked industries in this country it is doubtul 
if any can be shown to be more essential to the conduct of the 
war than the railways. They hold a key position, bearing the 
largest part of the burden in conveying munitions, troops, coal and 
raw materials to the places where they are needed, and the whole 
of their war-time task has been superimposed on their normal func- 
tion of carrying passengers and goods. The Select Committee on 
National Expenditure in a recent Report shows how severely they 
have been handicapped through insufficient labour—and if they have 
been handicapped, it follows that all the activities which they serve 
have suffered with them. A glaring example is afforded by the 
fact that at some collieries stocks of coal lave been piling up at pit- 
heads because lack of labour prevented the wagons being moved, 
with the result that miners have wondered why the maximum effort 
was required from them. Often it has been not the coal that has 
been lacking, nor the wagons, but railway workers. It may reason- 
ably be asked whether some of those youths who were directed to the 
mines might not more usefully have been sent to work on the rail- 
ways. The Committee urges that the railways should ng¢t be further 
denuded of men and, indeed, that there must be a substantial increase 
in their labour force to cope with normal wastage and further needs. 
The whole question of transport demands attention. The Com- 
mittee considers that there is much waste in road haulage through 
the extravagant use of vehicles. Everyone has now come to realise 
what communications mean to armies at the front. The roads and 
railways in this country are the essential communications by which 
the war on the home front is supplied. 
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PRIME MINISTER AND PEOPLE 


BROADCAST address by the Prime Minister in these days 
A is a matter not of national but of international importance, 
and the significance of last Sunday’s talk was enhanced by the 
fact that it was over a year since Mr. Churchill had given in this 
country a similar review of the world situation. His speech has 
been hailed with particular satisfaction in the United States both 
for what it included and for what it did not include,—for its 
renewed assurance that whether the war with Japan were long 
or short British and Dominion troops would go through with it to 
the end at the side of their American Allies, together with the in- 
formation that a powerful battle-fleet was now in Indian waters, 
as the fruit, no doubt, of the removal of anxieties in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and equally for its absence of all but the most terse and 
transient reference to the impending Second Front, an omission 
inevitably disappointing to the German High Command. To all 
the Allies alike the survey was heartening. The Prime Minisier, 
balancing the good and the bad with stern objectivity, showed 
convincingly how vast the preponderance of the good was. At 
a time when the astonishing Russian victories are rightly filling 
the whole horizon it is well to be reminded that an achievement 
less spectacular, but hardly less far-reaching, if at all, in its bear- 
ing on the final issue of the war is the victory over the U-boat 
menace which grew to proportions so disturbing in the second 
and third years of the war. The menace is not disposed of 
finally. Admiral Deenitz will no doubt launch another spring 
campaign, and it will inevitably meet with a certain measure of 
success. But the balance between offensive and defensive has 
been struck. The destroyers, the corvettes, the long-range air- 
craft, the location-devices, the depth-charges have proved their 
capacity to deal with the U-boats’ changing tactics, and we can 
be confident that new devices, which will certainly be forthcom- 
ing, will rapidly provoke an adequate reply. 

There have, of course, been disappointments—in Italy and the 
Aegean islands—and the Prime Minister did not seek to conceal 
them. Neither did he seek to explain them; it was neither 
the time nor the occasion for that. But unserviceable though an 
inquest into the details of military operations may be at this 
moment it is idle to disguise~the concern generally felt at the 
fiasco of the Aegean islands and the standstill of the offensive 
in Italy. Some of the reasons why the islands occupied in the 
Aegean could not be held are realised, but in view of the immense 
effect their possession would have had on the situation both in 
Turkey and in the Balkans it was clearly a case for the exertion 
of the maximum effort possible. It may be that the maximum 
effort possible in the circumstances was exerted, and it may be 
that no more than that can be safely said today. But at the right 
moment a full explanation must be given to the country. The 
same applies to Italy. Here again it is obvious that inquiries 
into mistakes and miscalculations are not appropriate while opera- 
tions are in full progress, but that mistakes and miscalculations 
have been made is clear—the weather may be answerable for 
much, but not for everything—and neither the British nor the 
American commanders concerned with that area are likely to let 
undue consideration for an Ally’s susceptibilities preclude a 
proper allocation of responsibility when the time comes. Mean- 
while temporary disappointment cannot shake faith in the ulti- 
mate issue in Italy. There are no wars without disappointments, 
and few if any in which no mistakes are made. Such as the Allies’ 
etrors are in this war, they must be set off both against the Allies’ 
far greater successes and against the immeasurably greater blunders 
by which Hitler has made the victory of the Allies inevitable. No 
One can doubt that the encouragement the Prime Minister derived 
from his survey of the military situation was solidly based. 


But fully half of Mr. Churchill’s speech was devoted, as a large 
part of his broadcast speech a year ago had been, to the situa- 
tion at home. He was entitled to recall that he had then sketched 
out an ambitious programme of post-war reform in many fields, 
and entitled equally to claim credit for the fact that certain 
important measures foreshadowed in 1943, are in fact being 
carried, or are about to be carried, into law when the end of the 
war lies still in an unseen future. The enactment of Mr. 
Fisher’s Education Bill while the last Great War was still 
raging was an evidence of national enlightenment and national 
fixity of purpose which evoked deserved admiration in America 
and elsewhere beyond these islands. The enactment of Mr. 
Butler’s Bill will be a more notable achievement still, inas- 
much as the new Bill is more ambitious and comprehensive i 
its scope. The National Health Service outlined in the White 
Paper recently published is equally ambitious and equally com- 
prehensive, while at the same time strictly practical and strictly 
equitable to all concerned. The doctors underestimate seriously 
the universality and genuineness of the welcome the public has 
given to the idea of the provision of adequate medical and 
surgical treatment for the whole population on some such basis 
as the Government’s scheme provides. Mr. Churchill is abun- 
dantly justified in pointing to the production of the White Paper 
as one of his administration’s outstanding achievements. 

In regard to the extension of National Insurance he is on 
weaker ground, though the definite statement that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals in this field are to be made available during 
the present session is extremely welcome. It is fully time the 
proposals were forthcoming. In the case of the National Health 
Service the Government had no material to work on; it framed 
its own scheme, and is to be congratulated both on the adequacy 
of the scheme and the promptitude with which it has been pro- 
duced. In the case of National Insurance the basis is the 
Beveridge Report, and that was placed in the hands of the 
Government and published in December, 1942. There is a 
fashion in some quarters to treat this historic document as though 
it were the work of some visionary individualist ranging at large. 
The fact is, of course, that Sir William Beveridge was appointed 
by the member of the War Cabinet responsible for reconstruction to 
do the work he has done so admirably well, and the Prime 
Minister has no ground for chiding commentators who point 
out that sixteen months is an abnormal period to devote to 
the framing of official proposals in a field already so amply 
covered. 

The same applies to the Uthwatt Report. The Government, 
recognising that planning must precede detailed reconstruction 
proposals, appointed the Uthwatt Committee in January, 1941, 
to advise on means for preventing speculation in land and secur- 
ing public control of land for purposes of reconstruction. The 
Committee presented an interim report in July, 1941, and a final 
report in September, 1942. One at least of the interim recommen- 
dations, that land needed for public purposes shall be taken 
against compensation based on March, 1939, prices, has been 
adopted by the Government. That is so much to the good, but 
the Uthwatt Report goes far beyond that. It recommends that 
a Minister for National Development be appointed and that, to 
avoid speculation in land and random and ill-advised develop- 
ment, the right of development of all land lying outside built-up 
areas shall be vested in the Government against reasonable 
compensation, and in the case of built-up areas that the plan- 
ning authority, in order to enable it to plan comprehensively, 
shall be given compulsory powers of purchase over the whole 
area. Does the Government need eighteen months to decide for or 
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against the adoption of these principles? Such planning depends 
equally on a decision on the Barlow Report on the Location of 
Industry. Sir Montagu Barlow’s Committee reported in 
January, 1940. Obviously a decision on the principles it was asked 
to examine must govern plans for building and development 
generally. To stress this point is the plain duty of anyone who 
discusses the matter seriously. When the Prime Minister talks 
of people who “ would rather postpone building the homes for 
the returning troops until they had planned out every acre in 
the country to make sure the landscape is not spoiled” he 1s 


A SPECTATOR’S 


CWOME of the references in the past week to Mr. Eden’s possible 
S retirement from the Foreign Office, with the suggestions that 
he is the victim of a Ministerial intrigue, or, alternatively, that there 
is considerable dissatisfaction with his work at the Foreign Office, 
are unfortunate in the extreme. There is no truth in the former 
allegation and no justification whatever for what is implied in the 
latter. The situation is quite plain, and much to be regretted. 
MrgEden finds the double burden of the Foreign Secretaryship and 
Leadership of the House of Commons more than one man, at any 
rate that one man, can carry. That being so, a change must be 
made somewhere. The first man to reach that conclusion, I believe 
I am safe in saying, was not any critic of the Foreign Secretary in 
the House or any commentator in the Press, but the Foreign Secre- 
tary himself. The obvious question arises: If he is to relinquish 
one of the two offices, which shall it be? That depends on where 
he can more easily be replaced—a matter which virtually settles 
itself. There is at least one other possible Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Cranborne, who served with Mr. Eden as Under-Secretary for three 
years fromi 1935, resigning with him over Mr. Chamberlain’s vagaries 
in regard to Italy in 1938. For the Leadership of the House of 
Commons—and how exacting that position can be this week’s events 
sufficiently demonstrate—there is literally no one. It would be 
invidious to prove the truth of that proposition by citing the names 
of possible leaders, but to do so would be conclusive, particularly 
since the large Conservative majority in the House would be dis- 
satisfied with any but a Conservative leader; it was not satisfied 
with Sir Stafford Cripps. There the matter stands; questions of 
physical endurance have their inevitable bearing on affairs of State. 
Mr. Eden has with brief intervals been associated with the conduct 
of foreign affairs since he became Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain in 1924; no one else has comparable 
experience in that field. But in addition to the Foreign Secretary- 
ship and the Leadership of the House, which entails long absences 
from the Foreign Office, he has all the normal work of the War 
Cabinet and of the Defence Committee, the importance of which at 
this moment needs no demonstration. Something therefore must go, 


and it looks as if it can only be the Foreign Office. 
* * * * 





One Cabinet change, of course, usually involves others, and this 
may involve several. On relinquishing a Secretaryship of State the 
Leader of the House should be given some senior but sinecure office, 
such as that of Lord President or Lord Privy Seal—neither of which 
is vacant—though he could possibly figure as Minister of State or 
Minister without portfolio. If, moreover, Lord Cranborne goes to 
the Foreign Office a new Secretary for the Dominions will be needed 
at a moment when a Prime Ministers’ Conference is pending and 
the Australian Prime Minister in particular is about to pay an 
important visit to London. Two names suggest themselves, those 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who has been Dominions Secretary 
twice before and has lately acquired intimate experience of one 
Dominion, Canada ; and of Mr. Harold Macmillan, who, now that 
Mr. Duff Cooper has gone as envoy to the Committee of National 
Liberation and Sir Noel Charles to the Advisory Council on Italy, 
could be replaced much more easily at Algiers. If a new Govern- 
ment spokesman in the House of Lords is needed, the most likely 
seems to be Lord Selborne—unless, of course, Lord Beaverbrook 
aspires to that role. 
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resorting to the picturesque oratory of which he is a recognised 
master, but using language divorced from all reality. Nothing 
unreasonable is being asked of the Government. Its preoccup. 
tions are fully recognised. But plans must be made, howevg 
the name of planners may be derided, and to accumulate Ministery 
of Reconstruction, of Works, of Town.and Country Planning, 
with a Minister without Portfolio concerned with reconstruction, 
is not a substitute for a Government decision on questions that 
must be decided before ordered development can go forward. The 
demand for that still stands. 


NOTEBOOK 


The film The Song of Bernadette has come here from the 
United States with great’ réclame. It will no doubt have co. 
siderable success and incidentally stir up new discussions about the 
miraculous cures at Lourdes. The story, which follows Fram 
Werfel’s novel, also follows history, and not very distant history, 
for it was as recently as 1858 that the alleged appearance of the 
Virgin Mary to a peasant-girl named Bernadette Soupirous in the 
grotto at Lourdes started the cult. Hollywood is to be congraw- 
lated on treating a religious theme with reverence, but the motto 
of the film, “To those who believe in God no explanation is neces- 
sary ; to those who do not believe no explanation is possible,” isa 
statement of something other than fact. To many people who 
believe in God a very great deal of explanation is necessary. Holly- 
wood, moreover, in succeeding in achieving reverence, has not suc- 
ceeded completely in excluding sentimentality. One critic, I observe, 
writes that the film “ will bring tears to the eyes of millions of film- 
goers.” If so, they must be easy weepers—but I expect there are 
in fact some millions of easy weepers about. 

* * . * 

One of the most important bits of news of the week is contained in 
a couple of lines in Monday’s Times, to the effect that “ Australian 
research workers have taken the ‘ tickle” out of wool.” I hope the 
discovery will make their fortunes. They deserve it. This is not 
a time to dwell on minor sufferings, but the total volume of anguish 
scratchy vests have inflicted through the ages must amount to some- 
thing terrifying. The chief reason why I hope (without any very 
assured expectation) to keep out of prison for my remaining days is 
dread of what the underclothing would be. 

* * * 


The Bradfield Rural District Council and the Ministry of Food 
are at issue about rats. These repulsive quadrupeds, it’ seems, 
must only be caught and killed, or killed without being caught, 
after they have been surveyed and mapped. You didn’t know rats 
were mapped? Well, listen: 

“The war on the rats is still in the preparation stage, and the Coun- 
cil’s rat officer still has not been given permission to destroy the rats 
he has been surveying for many weeks now. A representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Food had ruled that on no account should 
the killing start until the survey was completed and the maps pfe- 
pared—1,600 properties had so far been inspected, and 10 major and 
257 minor infestations had been located.” 

On hearing which Sir George Mowbray very reasonably wanted to 
know how many minor infestations would become major ones in six 
months of normal breeding. He proposed that the rat committee 
should set about clearing the matter up. -If I were a rat I shouldn't 
quite like that expression “ clearing the matter up.” 

* * * * 

Basic English has been basking in such distinguished patronage 
of late that there may be something a little salutarily tonic in the 
decision of the educationists of the Allied Governments in London 
that Basic English will not meet their needs, the reason, apparently, 
being that they want to be able to converse with Englishmen and 
they know no Englishman who limits his conversation to 850 words. 
That seems sound, though I suppose the sponsors of Basic English 
would reply that language has other uses than to facilitate conversa- 
tion with Englishmen, and that a Norwegian with 850 words of 
English can get a long way with an Abyssinian similarly equipped. 
Have the Allied educationists thought of that? JANUS. 
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THE CARPATHIAN BARRIER 


By STRATEGICUS 


standing so far to the east on lines that they have no longer 
the resources tO maintain ; but it is more difficult to see how skil- 
fully they have purchased time. Their strategy has been described 
on many occasions. But the strain it lays on the German forces 
compels them to buy time at all costs, but at bargain prices if at 
all possible. Their main preoccupation being with the Western 
Front, they must retain there numbers of divisions that would be 
of inestimable value elsewhere ; but only now is the true extent of 
the risks they run beginning to become apparent. They still think 
that a decisive check in the west would enable them to deal with 
the east; but, whereas the decisiveness of the check depends on 
the force in the west being kept at its present level, they have lost 
the conviction of being able to break the power of the eastern 
offensive even should the battle of the west be won. In fine, it 
begins to appear ever more clearly that they stand to exchange a 
certain defeat in the east for dispositions which, at best, only give 
them a good chance in the west. 

There can be no reasonable justification for risking something 
that looks like a certainty for something that merely seems a fair 
chance ; but when we put the position in this way we have to 
realise that there is very little else Hitler can do. The climax of 
the issues which his grand strategy. entailed has developed with 
unexpected suddenness. He has now, at this moment, to decide 
whether to revise his strategy or to make shift with it, and, so far, 
he has apparently refused to change it. So swiftly are events 
developing in the east that he may yet be driven to make a change, 
and the probability is that he will come to that decision too late 
to save himself. But it must be recognised that he is making the 
best of a bad position by holding firmly beyond the Dniester, as 
he certainly did well to maintain himself on the Dnieper. If he 
could have disengaged at the Dnieper and retired to a much shorter 
line previously arranged for defence, he might have done better ; 
but since the Russians would not permit him to disengage, it was 
better that he should cling to the positions farthest east, and thereby 
keep the Russians at as great a distance as possible from the home 
bases. So now it is costly and perilous to hold beyond the 
Dniester ; but we can see what he gains by it if we imagine how 
different it would be if Malinovsky were not also detained there. 

As a choice of evils it seems that he has justified his decision, 
and it is only now that we can see in the event in what evil case 
he has been for some time. Indeed, in no other way can we under- 
stand how the Russian armies have made so swift a march into 
Rumania and Galicia. It is incredible they should for so long have 
continued to make such a pace, in spite of the brake of intolerable 
weather conditions, if the Germans had had the force to meet them 
on approximately even terms. Vast distances which include broad 
waterways cannot be crossed at such disconcerting speed unless the 
resistance is negligible ; and the Germans never could have been 
so weak on the Eastern Front if their reserves had not been almost 
whittled away and numbers of units pinned down in distant theatres. 
General Dittmar is very frank on this point. 

There are now pockets of Germans east and north of Kamenets 
Podolsk and across the Dniester. What are the dimensions of these 
forces we do not know, and in part, or in whole, they will probably 
be wiped out very shortly. It may be the Russians will take no 
direct steps to liquidate them, and turn their attention rather to 
exploiting their present position on the Pruth and in the Carpathian 
foothills. They have a number of alternatives, all of which must 
impose upon the Germans the necessity to make painful decisions. 
They can move towards the Danube and proceed to follow that 
historic path towards Belgrade and the heart of Europe, taking in 
the Ploesti oilfields by the way, and this would give them good 
ground for swift movement in a period of the year when the weather 
should be suitable. With this they might combine a movement 
across Galicia towards Silesia and Berlin. Or they might combine 


J‘ is easy to recognise the risks the Germans have taken by 


the advance up the Danube valley with a direct movement on 
Warsaw and Berlin. 

In view of the already great achievements of the Russian armies, 
can one say that such projects are over-ambitious? There can be 
no doubt at ali that the confident advance of the two Russian 
marshals aims at nothing less than a decision, and, if they can 
maintain the same rate of movement for the next few weeks that 
they have achieved during the last three, it 1s difficult to imagine 
how the Germans can continue to cling to their present dispositions 
in the south and west. Indeed, as far as one can see, if they 
withdrew half the divisions retained in the west, it would not 
save them. The Russiaas are in such superior strength that they 
have the power still to strike on other sectors. They are, in point 
of fact, said to be attacking far to the north; it is certain that, 
sooner or later, the centre and north will be set in motion. 

Yet we cannot doubt that the offeasive developed at this particular 
moment is designed to divert from the west: and south units which 
might prejudice the success of the early phases of the western 
expedition, and the dilemma already suggested is being drawn in 
firmer lines every day. Manstein’s command kas apparently been 
cut into two parts by the Russian advance, and it is obvious that 
neither Kleist’s southern armies nor the forces in Galicia and 
southern Poland can cope with the skill and power of the two 
Russian marshals. Indeed, it is only reasonable to assume that the 
Germans have yet to face the worst. At Uman they suffered badly 
in a tank battle with the Russians, and the tank forces of Rodimtsov 
have not yet found suitable ground for full play. Britain and 
America have shown the Germans what can be done with the 
machine on which they most prided themselves—aircraft; the 
Russians will probably demonstrate the use of armour, the second 
of the weapons which it was thought would secure a victory. The 
Germans may still be right ; but it will not be-their victory. 

The Carpathians inevitably enter into the centre of. the picture 
for some time. They form a flank protecting the Hungarian plain 
from the north, but they also form a barrier against interference 
from the south. Konev may turn the barrier and sweep through 
the plain in the south; and Zhukov, with his flank covered from 
the south, may move with security towards the west. Russian 
generals in the last war seemed to move backwards and forwards 
across Galicia almost like the advances and retirements across 
Cyrenaica. There can be no doubt that they have studied those 
campaigns to good purpose ; and it has before been pointed out how 
inevitably tradition governs Russian strategic developments. But 
just as there came a time when a British general at Benghazi was 
able to say “we are not going back,” so now it seems probable 
that the Russians have the force to move across Galicia finally. 

If Hitler insists that everywhere positions should be held to 
“the last man,” if he persists in taking the risk of maintaining 
his present dispositions in the south and west, he may meet final 
defeat in the east. It is, of course, possible that these “stand to the 
last man” orders are governed by the law of diminishing returns. 
But in general the broad sense of the orders has been followed ; 
and it has its perils as well as its advantages. The German 
reaction-time has proved much more impressive than that of the 
Allies; but the developments in Russia suggest that if changes 
have not already been made to meet the threats in the east, it 
may now be too late to make them. In this case, in refusing to 
make readjustments which would facilitate the western invasion, 
Hitler may in the final resort be compelled to make larger changes 
that will facilitate it more. 

It would be less surprising on the whole to find a decision on 
the front which engages the greatest forces. If the decision should 
come in the east, we should have no reason to grudge the Russians 
their fame ; and they, like Dittmar, would recognise that the Allied 
operations in the south and west had established the conditions 
under which it became inevitable. 








THE 


A REPARATION PLAN 


By C. G. LYNAM 

FTER the last War the Allies, quite pardonably, felt that 

Germany should contribute to the repair of the devastation 
she had caused. They, therefore, made Reparations a condition of 
the Peace. The ultimate and lamentable result was that Germany 
paid nothing, and the Allies subsidised her sufficiently to enable 
her to modernise her industry and equip her forces for the greatest 
war in history. Hence Reparations have now a bad Press, and there 
seems to be a feeling that after this war the victors should pay the 
whole bill, while the Germans are left to the torments of their 
own consciences. Yet it was fundamentally just that the criminal 
should pay for some of the ruin he had caused ; and if Reparations 
failed, it was only due to faults in procedure. 

The Allies, unfortunately, never seemed to be quite clear whether 
Reparations were meant as a punishment to the aggressor, a help 
to the victims, or an insurance against another war. Reparations 
were hastily fixed in money, without consideration of the catastrophic 
effect on exchange-rates of the transfer of these astronomical sums. 
The suggestion of more reparations in kind met the reply that it 
would increase unemployment in the victorious nations. Yet if 
these reparations in kind had been supplied free ‘to the inhabitants 
of Patagonia or Outer Mongolia—none of whom could afford to buy 
from us—the process might have raised the standard of living in 
those countries to a point where they would become our very good 
customers. Again, it seemed reasonable that German industry 
should be helped to become efficient enough to support the burden 
of Reparations ; and so the Allies advanced it a very large amount 
of money. It is easy to see these errors twenty years after the event, 
but there was one further error and a fundamental one. The re- 
sponsibility for collecting Reparations was entrusted to the German 
Government, which, no matter what the temporary colour of its 
shirt, was unalterably determined never to pay one penny. The 
only way to overcome this passive opposition would have been to 
start another war; and that was a prospect from which a war-torn 
world shrank aghast. So Germany wen the Peace and a good 
start for the second World War. 

The main, and certainly the most easily controlled, source of 
wealth in Germany is her industry. The inflation engineered by 
Hugo Stinnes wiped out its internal indebtedness, and the Allied 
loans enabled it to modernise all its tooling and equipment to a 
pitch where—if it had neglected rearmament—it might have become 
the greatest single factor in the manufacturing world. It is organised 
in very large units—Krupps, for instance, controls some 30 per 
cent. of heavy industry, and the great German chemical industry 
is practically synonymous with the I.G. Farben Industrie. The 
control of some forty or fifty firms of the type of Krupps, I.G. Farben 
Industrie, Zeiss, Blohm und Voss, and the Deutsche Bank would give 
direct control of the vast bulk of Germany’s industrial wealth and 
production. , 

The first clause of the Armistice terms, or the Peace Treaty, should 
provide for the surrender to the Allied Nations of the whole share 
and loan capital of these combines, for whom the Allies would 
nominate new directors and managers. Nothing but good could 
flow from such an action. Instead of trying to extract the profits 
of industry at fourth hand from a recalcitrant Government, the 
Allied nations—through their representative boards—would be the 
first and only collectors of profits. The burden on Germany would 
be strictly proportioned to her capacity to pay, as profits would vary 
directly with trade. Fixed sums of Reparations are either absurd 
in a boom or crushing in a slump; and subsequent negotiations 
on capacity to pay only lead to endless and futile wrangling. There 
would be no direct burden on the mass of the German people ; for 
the confiscation of the profits of a few large firms would not affect 
wages or salaries, or the profits of smaller firms. It is true that 
Germany might like to spread the cost evenly over the population ; 
but the method she would employ to compensate Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach would be a domestic matter of no interest to 
the Allied nations. German disarmament would at last be real. 
The German radio has lately boasted that rearmament started in 
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1920, in spite of the presence of large and costly Disarmament Com. 
missions. With Allied nationals as directors and managers of her 
firms, no attempt at rearmament could be hidden. The danger of 
Fifth Columns would be largely eliminated. These were Mainly 
originated, organised, and financed through German Overseas Saks 
Agencies ; and the Allied directors of the factories would choos 
more reputable persons to handle their business. The economic 
penetration by which Germany was getting a strangle-hold on world 
trade would be ended. Foreign subsidiaries, or holdings in foreign 
companies, would be sold by the parent firm to the local inhabitants, 
and restrictive agreements denounced. 

Germany has many great technical achievements to her credit ; 
but her published patents are often only meant to block or mislead 
foreign competitors, while the actual processes involved are kept 
strictly secret. If the Allied nations took over the factories, thes 
secret processes and the “know how ”—the practical knowledge 
which makes the difference between success and failure—would be 
revealed to everyone, to the lasting advantage of the whole world, 
In certain German industries, such as optical glass, there are secrets 
of craftsmanship which have been jealously guarded for generations, 
The new management would welcome craftsmen from the Allied 
nations, who could learn these methods and bring the rest of the 
world up to Germany’s level. 

All wealth springs from production, and Germany musi produce 
for the sake of the world as well as of herself. The new manage. 
ment would direct production to meet the shortages of the Allied 
nations—not to compete with them. Surplus production could be 
supplied at a loss, or even free, to backward countries, even though 
it meant temporary sacrifice of profits. Raising the standard of 
living in these territories would eventually turn them into new 
markets for the whole world, including the new Germany. It would 
be the duty of the new management in the interest of Reparations 
to obtain as large a volume as possible of production in Germany at 
a reasonable profit, and in the interests of their own countries to 
ensure that this production was complementary to, and not com- 
petitive with, that of the rest of the world. In due course, when 
the German people had advanced far enough along the road to 
civilisation, they would be given an opportunity of buying back these 
factories, and would then take that place in the world to which 
their intellectual ardour and capacity for hard work have long 
made them aspire, and to which their character would then entitle 
them. ‘ 

What has been said about Germany applies with even greater 
force to Japan; for there a dozen families control nearly all the 
production, distribution and finance of the country. Moreover, 
there is a great educational task to be done there, for labour in 
Japanese factories lives in a state not far from slavery. After one or 
two decades of enlightened management, with reasonable wages, 
industrial freedom and the daily example of democracy, a new genera- 
tion of Japanese might arise who would realise that there was some- 
thing better in the world than Japanese militarism. Industry is on a 
much smaller scale in the other Axis countries, but in each country 
there are some few factories whose acquisition by the Allies would 
definitely prevent rearmament. 

The other easily controlled source of wealth is the great landed 
estate, which is a marked feature of the Axis countries. The agri- 
cultural efficiency of these estates varies from reasonably good in 
parts of Germany to utterly deplorable in the Sicilian latifundia and 
many parts of the Balkans ; and in most of them the peasantry are 
practically serfs. These rural slums are always the foci of trouble, 
for the castle produces Junkers and Rightist intrigue, and the hovel 
is a fertile breeding-ground of Leftist intrigue. The Allied nations 
must take over these estates, divide them up into reasonably sized 
farms, and sell them to the peasantry on a system of annuities. 
This resettlement would practically eliminate the need for an 
occupying force in those areas, for a landless peasant who is sud- 
denly given his own farm will defend it as a lioness does her cubs, 
and any movement which threatened his ownership would receive 
short shrift. The standard of agriculture is bound to rise 4s 
soon as the peasants work their own land, and this would result 
in an increase of food supplies in Europe, and solve one of our main 
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problems. As the new farmers produced more, they would be able 
to buy more, and the trade of the world would increase corre- 
spondingly. 

The action advocated would be a more certain preventive of 
rearmament than many large armies of occupation. It would enable 
the victims of aggression to obtain some reparations from the 
aggressor without crushing the Axis countries. Its administra- 
tion would be cheap and simple, and would make little demand on 
Allied man-power, most of which will be required for reconstruction 
at home. An Allied declaration of this intention would rescue the 
bulk of the Axis populations from the despair which now nerves 
them to fight on; would open undreamt of vistas of security to a 
large proportion of them; and would be the first proof that the 
interests of the populations are diametrically opposed to those of 
their Dictator Governments. 


EASTERN HERITAGE 


By H. D. GRAVES LAW 


WORLD War, with the artificial and rigorous limits it imposes 
on travel, accentuates the importance of such contacts as escape 
those harsh barriers. It even gives a spur, and an urgency, to meet- 
ings which in times of peace might not have been thought of. So 
this war, from the effects and repercussions of which neither India 
nor Persia has by any means escaped, has brought these two neigh- 
bours together in a common search for the foundations of peace 
and the study of matters of mutual interest which, though remote 
from the strategic and political problems of the immediate present, 
are of the utmost value for the future. 

A cultural mission has lately reached India from Persia, in response 
to an invitation from the Government of India, with the object of 
restoring and refreshing the centuries-old contact between those two 
great countries of the Middle East. The members of this mission 
have been well chosen by the Persian Government, and will com- 
mand the highest respect in India because of their attainments and 
established reputation as distinguished men of letters—all three of 
them having contributed generously to the modern poetry of Persia. 
Ali Asghar Hikmat, the leader of the party, is, in addition, well versed 
in the public affairs of his country, having been at different times 
Minister of Education, Minister of Justice, and Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. He is, therefore, eminently fitted to bring to 
his present task not only a wide culture, but an appreciation of the 
many ways, such as agriculture, farming and technical science, in 
which Persia can benefit from the great progress India has made 
in these directions. The discussion of educational developments 
in India will particularly interest Mr. Hikmat, and be of value 
to the Persian Government, which has just embarked on a ten-year 
plan of nation-wide education. In return, by a kind of Lease-Lend 
arrangement, India will be able to renew a contact with the living 
thought of the country from which she has, in the past, derived such 
immense spirituat inspiration. 

This relationship and the emotions it inspires are not confined to 
the Moslems of India. True, it is from the Moslems of India (many 
scores of thousands of them) that the orders of mysticism named 
after Persian saints claim allegiance; and the use of. Persian as 
the Court language (until little more than 100 years ago) was con- 
fined to the Moslem dynasties in India. But the Great Masters of 
classical Persian literature may almost be said to belong to all 
India, particularly Saadi and Iraqui, who visited India from Persia ; 
the mission has already noted with satisfaction the large numbers of 
Hindu and Sikh students in Lahore who are studying the Persian 
language (some of them winning prizes in competition with their 
Moslem fellow-students) ; and it was a great Hindu leader, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who only a few years ago, in his foreword to Dr. 
Mohammed Ishaq’s authoritative volumes on contemporary Persian 
writers, expressed the great need that is felt in India now for closer 
contact with the Persia of today, and for a greater awareness of what 
Persia ‘is thinking and saying. That need is all the greater now 
when, as Ali Asghar Hikmat remarked in a recent speech at Aligarh, 
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the only salvation for mankind from the evils of aggression and 
hatred lies in ever increasing goodwill, harmony and close under- 
standing between neighbouring countries, 

The members of the Persian Cultural Mission are not all new- 
comers to India. Pur Dawood, Professor of Literature at the Tehran 
University, and a student of ancient Iranian law, has spent a year 
at the Rabindranath Tagore College in Bengal. But they will see much 
apart from the purely cuitural which will interest them profoundly 
in the course of their journey to the chief cultural centres of India. 
They will learn much and profit much ; they will give much in ex- 
change. They will find in India, especially among Moslems, for 
whom a knowledge of the Persian masterpieces is the very foundation 
of culture, very large numbers in all classes and ranks of society who 
are as deeply versed in the literary traditions of Persia as Persians 
themselves. They have already remarked that India is even richer 
than Persia in Persian manuscripts. Their hosts, on the other hand, 
have had the opportunity of hearing Pur Dawood and Yasimi reading 
their own poetical works in that incomparable language which is to 
the whole of the Middle East what Latin was to mediaeval Europe. 
Had it been possible for them fo include Bankipur in their pro- 
gramme they would have seen there, in the Khuda Bakhsh Library, 
one of the most famous collections of Persian manuscripts in the 
world. 

The members of the mission will, in fact, find themselves in 
no strange land. Temporal, political, boundaries they have had 
to cross. But for Persians and Indians there is no spiritual boundary. 
There can be nothing but gain to both sides from this intercourse. 
Already the hope has been expressed that the visit is only the fore- 
runner of other such visits in both directions. This country, which 
has such intimate ties with Persia as well as with India, looks on 
sympathetically, and applauds the vision and enterprise which has 
made the visit possible at a time of such grave preoccupation for both 
countries. We cannot, too, avoid expressing the earnest hope that 
we also may, in the near future, share in the experience that is 
India’s today. We know far too little of what is going on in the 
mind of Persia. There is a great awakening in that country, a 
movement of thought and idea in many minds in a land which has 
always been notable for fertility of expression and literary genius. 
A Persian Mission of Culture to this country would indeed—when 
such a venture could be undertaken—prove of very great advantage 
to all those in England who are interested in the development and 
growing self-consciousness of the Middle East. 


B.O.O0. AND D.A.D.O.S. 


By M. CLARK-HALL 


HOULD you ever open a door in a Military Headquarters and 
tJ behold a rubicund face peering over an immense pile of forms 
of varying colours ; shou:d the Officer in question have a pistol, a 
compass and a pair of binoculars hanging on the back of the door, 
all marked “A. Smith” in large lIettefs ; should the Officer be 
clad in a brand new battledress, be wearing black army boots .. . 
then you may ke certain that you are looking upon either B.O.O. 
or D.A.D.O.S. 

These two individuals are not characters of A. A. Milne’s. They 
are the Brigade Ordnance Officer and the Deputy Assistant to the 
Director of Ordnance Services, the latter living at Division. 
A.D.O.S., who inhabits Olympian heights, has never yet been seen, 
and for all we can tell may himself render homage to D.O.S. or 
even O.S., or conceivably S. It is interesting to note here that in 
the Army, in contrast to other professions, an individual’s importance 
may be gauged in inverse ratio to the number of letters attaching 
to his office. Thus, the Q.M.G., or Quarter-Master-General, may 
be classed as the Managing Director of the Army’s Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, whilst the high-sounding D.A.A. and Q.M.G. 
is merely a shop-walker, no other than the humble Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant and Quarter-Master-General. Similarly, the P.M. signifies 
to the mind military the Provost Marshal, not the Prime Minister, 
an august personage at the War Office, whilst the A.D.A.P.M. is 
the Acting-Deputy-Assistant Provost Marshal, an infantry subaltera 
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who holds unpopular office as head of a small band of 
“ red-caps.” 

D.A.D.O.S. is always a remarkable man. If a regular soldier, he 
is often a ranker. If a war-time soldier, usually a business man. 
His brain is of a peculiar cype, which classifies, divides and sub- 
divides everything on earth. Thus, a pair of pants are to him 
either “ drawers—woollen, long,” or “drawers—cotton, short.” A 
plain slab of white wood is a “ block—chopping, small.” He is 
familiar with every one of the many thousands of articles which 
form the complete equipment of a Unit; articles which vary from 
“ razors—safety ” for the martial chin and “laces—boot, pairs, 1,” 
to “ carriers—Bren, mark 2," and 25-pounder guns. Nor is this all; 
he must walk confidently about the maze of “proper channels” 
through which these articles are obtained. (Let me give an example: 
2nd-Lt. Brown desires to be possessed of a “board, map, Com- 
mander,” to which he is entitled. He approaches his Unit Quarter- 
Master, who undertakes to procure it. The following correspondence 
then takes place: 

1. R.Q.M., 1st Blankshires to D.A.D.O.S.: 

“Please let me ‘have one ‘board, map, Commander,’ to 
complete scale of equipment under War Establishment 
WOUPT/1235/Q1/24/R. Indent is enclosed.” 

2. D.A.D.O.S. to R.Q.M., 1st Blankshires : 

“The form of indent required is AFQ.7079.G. and not 
AFQ.7073.A. Please re-submit.” 

3. R.Q.M., 1st Blankshires to D.A.D.O.S.: 

“As no supply of AFQ.7079.G. is available, please authorise 
and forward AFQ.7073.A.” 

4. D.A.D.O.S. to R.Q.M., Ist Blankshires: 

“A supply of AFQ.7079.G. is obtainable on demand on 
AFQ.106.F, a small supply of which I enclose.” 

(Eventually, after a lapse of three weeks, a supply of AFQ.7079.G. 

is obtained and an indent is submitted.) 

5. D.A.D.O.S. to R.Q.M., Ist Blankshires : 

“Your. indent No. 103 on AFQ.7079.G. is returned, as the 
wording should read: ‘ boards, map, Commander, 1,’ and not 
‘boards map, 1.’ -Please amend.” 

6. R.Q.M., 1st Blankshires to D.A.D.O.S.: 

“Herewith indent No. 103 duly amended.” 

7. D.A.D.O.S. to R.Q.M., 1st Blankshires: 

“Under WOUPT/1235/Q1/27/R1, your establishment is 
now 14 boards map, Commander, and not 24 as laid down in 
WOUPT/1235/Q1/24/R. 

“Please recall 13 boards, map, Commander, and return to 
Ordnance Dump by 12.00 hours, 18th June.” 


In the end, not only does 2nd-Lt. Brown not get his board, map, 
Commander, but that important piece of equipment is duly with- 
drawn from thirteen other indignant officers. D.A.D.O.S. always 
has the final word. 


ARE TOWN COUNCILS DULL? 


By NORMAN TIPTAFT 
SAID to a well-known editor recently: “Why don’t you print 
I a few articles about local government? It affects people far 
more closely than national. Whether his town has a good water 
supply, decent open spaces, fast transport, comfortable houses is 
vitally important to every citizen, Besides, a tremendous programme 
of new social amenities is envisaged for the post-war world. Unless 
we start stirring up interest in these things now, we shall—in the 
inevitable readjustment of peace-time—probably repeat most of the 
mistakes made after the last war, and not plan our towns, our 
countryside or our social services effectively.” 

He replied: “Local politics, to the average reader, are too dull 
for words. Nobody cares about them. They are so reminiscent 
of elderly gentlemen in top-hats and frock-coats. Look at the people 
who sit on our-various elected bodies. Are they inspiring? Do 
they look like leaders of a great crusade? Do they appeal to ured 
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workers as much as Russiaa ballet, a football match, the pictures, 
or even the local pub? They do not! They deal with some of the 
most important things in the country. Yet they make them sound 
about at attractive as the refuse-bins for which their salvage depart. 
ments are responsible.” 

Speaking as an alderman of the second city in the country, I am 
bound to say there is some truth in such criticism. Even the 
printed records of municipal activities are dull. If you really want 
a good bed-time story to send you to sleep, take the minutes of 
your local council upstairs with you. There, set out at great length, 
in small type, expressed in precise phraseology, you will find the 
ground plan of a possible New World—presented in a form as dull 
as ditch-water. Unless those responsible brighten things up, the 
public won’t display that interest in civic affairs essential 1 
democratic government, if it is to compete successfully with 
totalitarianism. Some start has been made these last two summers 
with holidays at home. The edifying spectacle has been witnessed, 
in many towns, of City Fathers (with their fellow-citizens) laughing 
at red-nosed comedians in the parks, or enjoying concert-parties, 
or even disporting themselves at local lidos, as a change from arguing 
with their colleagues in the unattractive local council-chamber, 
Holidays at home, unfortunately, only last a few weeks. They have 
probably induced some citizens for the first time to appreciate their 
local council, but City Fathers are now back to normal routine, with 
the usual solemn faces and heavy manner. 

Admittedly times are difficult. The ratepayer always thinks (what- 
ever he pays) that his rates are too high and his services too few. 
Added, at the moment, to ordinary troubles is the war. All sorts 
of Government Departments are trying to make the work of local 
authorities more and their powers less. Another handicap is that 
there are no elections to bring new enthusiasts into the field. In 
ordinary times, casual vacancies in addition to annual elections can 
be filled by younger and possibly brighter representatives than those 
who have died or retired. In war-time young people are busy in 
other spheres. Vacancies have to be filled with such members a 
the political parties can get. Many of the best, even of the older 
people, are on war jobs, and the residue doesn’t always provide 
the most energetic candidates. The Government, while preparing a 
register for possible Parliamentary elections, has declined to do the 
same for local, which shows how little importance it attaches 
municipal administration. The ratepayer, not paying local repre- 
sentatives as Parliamentary are paid, tends to think they are only 
worth what they get—nothing. In practice, they can save the rates 
millions, and give the community decent amenities—or they can waste 
public money and fail to provide services through lack of vision. 


The calibre of the local councillor matters enormously to the 
country, and the country (at the moment) takes little interest in the 
subject. Despite this indifference, municipal expenditure approxi- 
mates to eight hundred millions a year. There is no glamour in it, 
and glamour, thanks to the cinema, is the thing in which the 
public is mainly interested in its spare time, if it isn’t watching 4 
football match, or digging a garden, or sitting in the local pub. If 
the post-war world is to be different and better, it will depend 
largely on the efficiency or otherwise of the country’s local authori- 
ties. If Dilly and Dally continue to be enthroned, if fossilised and 
prehistoric councillors and aldermen are allowed to conduct 
municipal affairs, the new world simply won't be built. 

That is why I have not written in this article about labour-saving 
houses, or gardens, or community centres, or civic theatres, of 
communal restaurants, or ali the other things promised us. To 40 
so at present would be to put the cart before the horse. The first 
thing is to get the administrative machine efficient. If the ratepayet 
wants a decent city or town or village, and the best possible value 
for the rates he pays, he must—before he does anything else—put 
candidates of energy and vision on his local council and support 
them when there. Otherwise, he will find war-time restrictions 
continued in peace, his local affairs dominated by unknown 
bureaucrats in Whitehall, and his liberty to enjoy his own life mm 
his own fashion in his own district gone. And that would, be not 
merely dull—it would be damnable. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OMETIMES, when the setting sun sinks into the scarlet haze of 

Bayswater, when the evening star shines solitary in a moonless, 
doudless sky, the dark wings of fear throw a sudden shade across my 
heart, as when in childhood the lamps of bedtime were lit along the 
passages. How vivid to me is the memory of December afternoons 
when, as I dragged my toboggan home along the avenue, my laughter 
would cease suddenly when I saw that the trees were throwing 
long shadows across the snow, and knew that within an hour or so 
the terrors of darkness would creak and whisper round my bed. 
The anxiety which comes upon me when the sirens wail, and I wait 
restlessly for the barrage to bruise the sky, is not comparable with 
my old night fears. Our alarms in London are but transitory, 
their beginning and their end being marked for us by a siren’s 
song; but the alarms of frightened children are permanent and 
dark, and, being causeless, afford no recognition of their cause. 
Often when I have walked back alone along the empty streets of 
London, marvelling at the gentleness with which the moon can 
touch to beauty even the most ungainly building, I have sought as 
an experiment to revive my childhood’s terrors, and to invite panic 
to hop beside me gibbering along the streets. For there, at the 
familiar turning between the cigarette shop and the haberdasher, 
Mrs. Malcolm was hanged for murder ; and there, as I cross from 
Fetter Lane, Mrs. Brownvigg beat her young apprentice to death. I 
have gone so far even as to consult the Newgate Calendar and the 
pamphlets and bro2dsheets of the time, seeking thereby to revive 
these eighteenth-century fears. But, however delicately I tune 
myself to receptiveness, only the slightest tingle of these hates and 
agonies comes down to me across the years. 


* * * * 


Of the two I find Sarah Malcolm the more interesting. The 
drawing which Hogarth made of her while she was awaiting execution 
in Newgate is not perhaps very illuminating. “I see by this woman’s 
features,” he remarked to Sir James Thornhill, “ that she is capable 
of any wickedness.” Yet in fact the engravings which one finds 
in Ireland or Dobson-do not convey such an impression ; the nostrils 
are coarse and the mouth petulant, but it is pot the face of a 
murderess ; and for some reason Hogarth has stressed the shapeli- 
ness of her arms and the beauty of her hands and mobile fingers. 
The murders which Sarah Malcolm committed were in themselves 
crude. On the top floor of Tanfield Court there lived an old 
lady of eighty of the name of Mrs. Duncombe. She kept two 
servants, an elderly maid of the name of Elizabeth Harrison, and a 
girl called Ann Price. Mrs. Malcolm acted as charwoman or 
“laundress,” to the Tanfield Court chambers, and possessed a key 
to each of the flats. On the night of Saturday, February 3rd, 1733, 
she entered Mrs. Duncombe’s chambers, cut the throat of Ann 
Price, strangled Elizabeth Harrison and smothered Mrs. Duncombe 
in her bed-clothes. From a box in one of the rooms she stole 
eighteen guineas, twenty moidores, five broad pieces, four crown 
pieces and a few shillings ; she concealed this money in her hair. The 
next day a Mrs. Love, who had been invited to luncheon by Mrs. 
Duncombe, came to the chambers, but was unable to obtain any 
answer to her repeated knockings. Eventually, with the help of 
Mrs. Rhymer, she forced an entrance, discovered the three bodies, 


and gave the alarm. 
* * 7” — 


The interesting fact about Sarah Malcolm as a murderess is that 
she was unable to leave the scene of the crime, but hung about the 
Staircase of Tanfield Court and the immediate purlieus of the 
Temple until she was eventually arrested. It was she who, when 
Mrs. Love was seeking to gain admittance, offered to fetch a 
locksmith. Mr. Kerril, who lived in the chambers below Mrs. 
Duncombe’s, was surprised to find Mrs. Malcolm ostensibly laying 
the fire in his sitting-room when he returned the next morning at 
Iam. Mr. Kerril’s suspicions were aroused, and on searching 
his own room he found that Mrs. Malcolm had secreted in a cup- 


<. 


board her blood-stained clothing and a-silver tankard, the handle 
of which was crusted with dried blood. He called the watch, who 
took Sarah Malcolm in charge, but thereafter released her “on her 
promising to surrender at ro o’clock the next morning.” It is 
probable that Sarah Malcolm had bribed the watch to let her go, 
but she failed to profit by the respite gained. Such was the bond 
that tied her to the scene of her murders that she was unable to leave 
the precincts of the Temple, but was found next day in animated 
conversation with the porters at the gate. She was conducted to 
Newgate, the money she had hidden in her hair was discovered, 
and she was condemned to death. The gibbet was erected at the 
entrance to Mitre Court. On the day of her execution she appeared 
dressed in “a crépe mourning gown, white apron, sarcenet hood 
and black gloves. She was heavily rouged and ‘ carried her head 
with an air of affectation.’” Her body was dissected by Professor 
Martin, who presented the skeleton to the Botanic Gardens at 
Cambridge. For all I know it may still be there; but I have 
been unable, in spite of repeated experiments, to find that the ghost 
of Sarah Malcolm haunts the Mitre Court. 


* * * * 


My other local murderess, Mrs. Brownrigg, figures as the heroine 
of a rather feeble poem in the Anti-Jacobin, composed as a parody 
on Southey’s verses in honour of the regicide Marten. A Genuine 
and Authentic Account of her trial and execution was published by 
R. Richards in 1767. It contains an alarming portrait of Mrs. 
Brownrigg in her cell at Newgate. There she sits on the stone 
bench, her coat around her shoulders and on her head a large and 
elegant hat; her hands are clasped together in agonised prayer ; 
under the brim of her hat the thin and wizened features are carefully 
rendered, and her little mouth is shown as tautened by fear. Mrs. 
Brownrigg certainly deserved to be hanged at Tyburn Tree. She 
lived with her son and husband in a house in Fleur de Luce Court, 
off Fetter Lane, and was employed as midwife to the poor of 
St. Dunstan’s parish. In this capacity she had acquired three young 
apprentices who had been loaned to her by the parish alms houses. 
Upon these unhappy girls she was wont, with her son’s assistance, 
to practise the most dreadful cruelties. The neighbours, who had 
heard groans and cries proceeding from the house, became suspicious 
and succeeded in getting a view of one of the apprentices through 
the skylight. They reported what they saw to Mr. Grundy, the over- 
seer of St. Dunstan’s, who forced an entry into the house. One of 
the girls, Mary Clifford, was in such a condition that she was taken 
immediately to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where she died in 
three days. Meanwhile Mrs. Brownrigg and her son, having bought 
clothes in the Rag Market to disguise themselves, escaped to Wands- 
worth, where they were eventually discovered. From the evidence 
at the trial it transpired that Mrs. Brownrigg used to strip her 
apprentices naked, tie them to a hook in the kitchen ceiling, and 
beat them until they became uncenscious. For some unapparent 
reason Mr. Brownrigg and his son were acquitted. But Mrs. Brown- 
rigg was hanged on Tyburn Tree, and her skeleton exposed as a 
warning in Surgeon’s Hall. 

* * . * 


As I walk down Fetter Lane at midnight I strain my ears to 
catch some echo of the groans which used to proceed from the 
Brownrigg basement ; and when I cross the empty street to Mitre 
Court I try to visualise the picture of Mrs. Malcolm sitting rouged 
and affected in the hangman’s cart, with a noose around her neck. 
Such dark histories, such hidden courts, would, when I was young, 
have filled me with apprehension. Have my nerves and my imagina- 
tion become atrophied by middle age? Or is it that today the real 
is so disconcerting that the unreal has lost its old effects? My 
eyes gaze up with interest rather than with apprehension at the 
cone of searchlights; I give no thought to the tortures of Fetter 
Lane or to the blood-stains on the staircase of Tanfield Court. 
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THE THEATRE 
‘A Murder for a Valentine.’’ At the Lyric. 


THE drama can be taken too seriously (as Charles Lamb once sug- 
gested), but it can, also, not be taken seriously enough. Even if he 
avoids confusing true with false seriousness every critic is still some- 
what at the mercy of his temperament, his condition, and _ his 
environment—which, habitually, is not allowed for at all by those 
who read him. So we get violent reactions to Mr. Graham Greene’s 
epinions in his recent British Dramatists, when a knowledge of Mr. 
Greene’s books, and reflection on the nature they reveal, would 
sufficiently unlock the sources of Mr. Greene’s judgements, and 
quite eliminate surprise or neutralise anger. This is by no means 
irrelevant to the play under discussion, for Mr. Greene in his above- 
mentioned book was more encomiastic in his reference to Vernon 
Sylvaine, author of A Murder for a Valentine, than to other 
dramatists of more serious reputations. 

A Murder for a Valentine is not a farce, and it was as a writer 
of farces for the Robertson Hare combination that Mr. Greene praised 
Mr. Sylvaine. Unpretentiousness is always a passport to favour 
in England, but it is not a merit in a writer to have no artistic 
ambition, especially when combined with a very strenuous effort 
to impress by mere skill. Even a farce requires a certain measure 
of invention, and the best examples have other virtues too. So 
can have the melodramatic thriller, of which A Murder for a Valen- 
ine is a rather incoherent specimen. It is brilliantly cast, and Mr. 
Sylvaine was possibly as delighted as I was irritated at the pro- 
fessional skill expended by such competent actors as Malcolm 
Keen, Cathleen Nesbitt, Julien Mitchell and others on such a 
large and unattractive raking of dead, stagey material. Frankly, I 
cannot understand the appeal to any adult person of theatrical 
murders. Perhaps in days of perpetual peace murder-plays might 
prove a pleasing condiment, although such sharp condiments 
certainly argue poor digestions. It is not, however, a good sign 
that eminent critics should give their blessing to melodrama and 
farce, rather than to more ambitious and problematical drama, 
because they prefer slickness to blundering. This is to be cynical 
—for which, indeed, there is plenty of cause—but to be cynical 
about our drama is to have abandoned all hope for it. 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the New Gallery. ‘Heart otf a 

Nation."’ At the Academy.—*t The Hard Way."’ At the Regal, 
FRANz WERFEL’S novel, The Song of Bernadette, has achieved a 
success in America which no doubt partly reflects a widespread 
war-time desire to escape from complex facts into simple but kindly 
fancies. The story has been serialised by the Hearst Press in the 
form of strip cartoons, and it has been made the subject of a group 
of paintings by Norman Rockwell. Now the film version has reached 
this country in the wake of a great deal of advance publicity, and is 
offered to appetites whetted by the news that Jennifer Jones’s playing 
of Bernadette has won the Motion Picture Academy’s Award for 
the best actress’s performance of 1943. 

The film is cautious and somewhat tedious in approaching its story 
of the Miracles of Lourdes. It identifies itself completely neither 
with the Catholic nor the materialistic view of these phenomena 
(though it comes nearer the former). With a measure of critical 
objectivity it presents us with the biography of a poor peasant girl 
of mid-nineteenth century France .who thought she saw visions, 
and was led to discover a spring of healing water, whose claim to 
supernatural guidance was first mocked and then reluctantly accepted 
by clerical and lay authority ; and who died unhappily in a convent 
cut off from the people and places she loved by the barrier of awe 
which grew up around her. We see simple honesty finally triumph- 
ing over the sophistication and formalism of both the ecclesiastical 
and lay authorities, and I imagine it is this which is giving the 
improbable story its current appeal. A film about miracles, particu- 
larly of a kind which is widely believed in, represents an exceed- 
ingly hazardous undertaking which must’ steer a careful course 
between the ludicrous and the irreverent. Yet this film has avoided 
almost all the obvious pitfalls so successfully that even the sceptics 
will frequently be touched, not by the religious so much as by the 
human significance of the story. Almost all the credit for this must 
go to Miss Jennifer Jones. It is difficult yet to estimate the breadth 
of her powers, but the way in which she here combines the cold 
radiance of religious fervour with warm family affection has an almost 
hypnotic quality. In the later sequences of the film, director Henry 


“The Song of Bernadette.”’ 
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King provides the fine oval of her face with a series of magnificently 
simple backgrounds which utilise the light and shade and gothic curyes 
of vestments and windows. The simple emotions of Bernadette ang 
the formal severities of her surroundings here make a most moving 
visual counterpart. 

The re-opening of the Academy Cinema in Oxford Street is such 
a welcome occasion that one wishes there might have been a moje 
worthy continental film available tor the first programme than Heey 
of a@ Nation. Duvivier is a director prone to weaknesses of con. 
struction, and in this instance he has been further handicapped py 
the need to re-edit in Hollywood a film only partially saved from 
Frances Nazi mvaders. ‘Ihere are pleasantly authentic domestc 
cameos, but the story of how three generations of the Froment family 
have had their lives ruined by German militarism leaves behing 
it an impression of contused story-telling, and a moral calculated 
to spread alarm and despondency. It is as if we were told that 
France’s love of peaceful family life, her pleasure in Art and her 
weakness for harmiess frivolities, disqualify her for this hard world, 
In spite of this tendency towards self-pity, however, Heart of ¢ 
Nation is curiously moving in retrospect. It contains many isolated 
episodes and characterisations so pregnant with dramatic possibilities 
that one can imagine each of them being developed into a whole 
film far superior to the present unwieldy combination, 

Little space remains to do justice to The Hard Way. For her 
performance in this film Miss Ida Lupino was chosen by the New 
York critics as the best actress of 1943, and the portrait she gives 
of a sensitive woman who has tried to make herself hard and 
ruthless to get ahead in the world of the theatre makes an interesting 
contrast with the somewhat less exacting role of Miss Jennifer Jones, 
her rival for last year’s honours. EpGar ANSTEY. 


ART 


Ivon Hitchens at the Leicester Galleries 


Six of the pictures in Ivon Hitchens’ exhibition of recent work seem 
to me to be the best he has ever painted, and that means’ they are 
very good indeed. There is a general absence of the slightness 
that has sometimes in the past seemed to satisfy him too easily— 
though it was always an exquisite slightness—and there is “a gain 
in intensity. In some pictures, notably in the simpler flower pieces, 
he is marking time, and in a few of the more formalised paintings, 
such as Boy with Chessboard, the forms are imperfectly realised. 
He shows, as always, a lack of interest in the conventional reality 
and earthiness of forms, but communicates by his colour symbols 
a strong poetic feeling for such things as a damp autumnal landscape 
or a vista through a wood-clearing, without referring to their formality 
at all. This capacity has encouraged some people to call him a 
decorative painter, but at his best the feeling is conveyed so clearly 
that the works are carried far beyond mere decoration. 

His colour is brighter than before, and there is no loss of subtlety, 
though there is a loss of one predominant range of rich, sombre 
colours that he had allowed us to become used to, and that appears 
here only now and again—as in No. 16, Dark Landscape. In the 
Flower Group, No. 6, he has found a new series of glowing harmonies 
of colour that strike me as being as beautiful as they are.original 
for him, or for anyone. 

In the other rooms are shown the collection of prints of the late 
Sir Michael Sadler. Such artists as Manet, Forain, Rouault, Picasso, 
Matisse, Daumier, Vuillard and Gauguin are admirably represented 
—the last three by many lithographs. Joun Piper. 


STRIFE 


I DREAMT Orion drew his sword 
And turned in vengeance on the Bear. 
I saw the starry features twist 

In more than mortal rage. 


And, as the ursine mass recoiled 
From that immortal stroke, the Eartlt, 
Fearful though distant, knew 

High power to destroy. 


Oh, tremble, Mortals, who for years 
Have dreamed that God is Love. 
Above your trifling spites the skies 
Prepare Destructive Rage. 
: J. A. N. 
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LETTERS TO 
DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC 


Sir—In your editorial “ Doctors and the Public,” March 24th, 1944, you 
make certain statements concerning myself which I would ask your per- 
mission 10 correct. I conceived my task in opening the debate in answer 
te the Minister to be to inform the House of the reaction of the medical 
profession to certain of the measures which the White Paper seemed to 
threaten and which had been very fully discussed by the profession for 
the past twelve months, since, in fact, the late Minister of Health in 
March, 1943, informed the profession that they must accept as the basis 
of any future discussions the “ decision by the Cabinet” that “a single 
unified health service, covering 100 per cent. of the population, would 
be instituted, the local administration of which would be in the hands 
of local authorities, under the ultimate control of a Minister who would 
be responsible to Parliament.” The single unified service covering 100 
per cent. of the population implied, as Sir William Beveridge himself had 
acknowledged, the ultimate extinction of private practice. The control 
by local authorities is even more generally disliked by the profession. 

As the medical profession became aware of this “ decision” a series of 
protests were made at meetings all over the country. I enclose for your 
information a sample, dated April, 1943, of the Questionnaires issued and 
the reaction to it. It must be clearly understood that these were issued 
not by the B.M.A., but by individual Associations of practitioners. The 
B.M.A. has decided only within the last few days to consult the profession 
in the form of a Questionnaire, the issue of which is now proceeding 

As I said in my speech, results were reported from all parts of the 
country indicaung that from 90 to 9§ per cent. of practising doctors 
were opposed (1) to lay control of the medical profession, and (2) the 
abolition of private practice. These protests increased in volume through- 
out the year and culminated in the explosive rejection by the Repre- 
sentative Body of the B.M.A., meeting in September, 1943, of any scheme 
which involved a predominantly-salaried medical service. The Repre- 
sentative Body consists of 232 delegates elected by the divisions of the 
B.M.A., and consequently represents the full membership of the Associa- 
tion, recently declared to be 44,000. Two hundred representatives voted 
in opposition to full time salaried service, 10 for it. 

One party in the House, the Socialist Party, has for more than a decade 
made one of its principal objectives the introduction of a State Medical 
Service operated by local authorities. The spearhead of this movement 
is the “ Socialist Medical Association ” which has been officially described 
as a “solely political organisation” affiliated to the Labour Party. The 
appeal which this Association has made to the medical profession can be 
gauged by the fact that after years of strenuous propaganda it has secured 
a membership in the profession of only (approximately) 4 per cent. The 
principal support of the White Paper consequently came from the Labour 
Party both in the Commons and in the Lords.—Yours, &c., 

E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


EIRE NEUTRAL OR HOSTILE? 


Sin,—In your Editorial Notes for March 18th, you described the neutrality 
of Eire as “ hostile.” May I put briefly a few facts? Irish official records 
show that since September, 1939, upwards of 170,000 Irishmen and Irish- 
women have been able to come to this country where they are now hard 
at work for Britain. 

No difficulty or hindrance was placed in Eire in the way of those who 
wished to join the British Army. The large number of Irish who thus 
volunteered represents a considerable proportion of Fire’s population— 
especially in the military age group—and a good many of these volunteers 
have, as you know, outstanding achievements to their credit. 

The total value of Eire foodstuffs sent during the war to Britain is no 
less than £45,000,000 more than Eire received from this country. The 
Irish thus supplied to one of the United Nations, namely Britain, 
immensely more than they have received from the whole of the United 
Nations. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Transport has stated 
in the House of Commons that as far as was known, no Allied ships had 
been lost carrying cargoes to Ireland. Almost everything Eire gets from 
aeross the Atlantic is carried in her own ships which are out of any convoy. 

The same Member of the Government also stated that the “ drastically 
teduced ” exports to Eire of petroleum products were sent in order that 
Britain might “ensure the continued export to the United Kingdom of 
the valuable agricultural products received from Eire.” 

As long ago as May 29th, 1935, Mr. De Valera, stating the policy of 
the Irish Government, gave a pledge that Eire “ would never be permitted 
to be used as a base for attack upon Britain.” Although they have not 
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said so (as they well might have done). the British Government are fully 
aware with what scrupulous care and in what friendly spirit that pledge 
has been kept. From the war’s first beginning, by a well-organised and 
highly-efficient anti-espionage organisation, whose effectiveness has received 
favourable comments from both British and American authorities, the 
Irish Government has done all in its power to stop any attempts at 
espionage agains British and American interests. 

From your statements that “ Mr. De Valera is pursuing a dangerous 
policy * and that “ That is his affair,” it might be inferred that he alone 
was responsible for putting the burden of neutrality on the shoulders of 
his people. Here again the fact is that the people of Eire, the Press of 
Eire (including the Irish Times of long and distinguished service to the 
Unionist tradition), are firmly behind their Government. Further, each 
of the opposition parties in the Dail has declared “ absolute and unshake- 
able” support for the policy of neutrality and an unqualified approval of 
Mr. De Valera’s reply to the recent American Note. 

It is rather disappointing to find The Spectator—well thought of in 
Ireland with its high name for fairmindedness—so seriously misconceiving 
the character of Eire’s neutrality as to call it “ hostile.’—Yours faithfully, 

33-37 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. Joun W. DuLanty, 

High Commissioner for Ireland. 
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[We applied the adjective “hostile” solely to the neutrality displayed 
by refusal to expel the German and Japanese envoys from Dublin.—Eb., 
Spectaior.} 


CHINA AND THE WAR 


S1r,—It must have cheered many “ old China hands” in this country to 
read the admirable letter written by Lady Southorn and published in your 
issue of March 24th. My residence in Hong Kong extended for twenty- 
seven years, 1912 to 1939, and during that period I lived in the grounds 
of the University, which contained residences for British Professors and 
hostels for hundreds of Chinese students. Students came to Hong Kong 
from all of the eighteen Provinces of China to obtain degrees, which were 
recognised by the British Medical Association and Chartered Engineering 
Institutions, as equivalent to those granted by the University of London. 
The University had incorporated the Hong Kong College of Medicine, 
which institution had been created by the voluntary efforts of local British 
doctors in 1887. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was the first graduate; he studied 
under Sir Patrick Manson and Sir James Cantlie. 

Aboat twenty years ago I heard Dr. Sun address the undergraduates of 
the University of Hong Kong. He told them that he had gained all of 
his ideas for the reform of China during his years of residence in Hong 
Kong, where he had seen the results of British administration and justice 
and the benefits of applied science. In common with all British residents 
in China who cultivate friendships with Chinese, my admiration for many 
of their racial characteristics is almost beyond expression. My work and 
my efforts for social welfare brought me in contact with many artisans 
and coolies whose industry, good temper and loyalty to a just employer 
is beyond praise. If the expression is permissible, I claim to be “ pro- 
Chinese.” But I endorse the verdict of Mr. Wendell Willkie, in his book 
One World, concerning the suffering which the poorer classes endure, and 
have endured, due to the corruption practised by many Government 
officials. 

British residents in China have often said that more harm has been 
done to Anglo-Chinese relations by literary globe-trotters, who gain super- 
ficial impressions about the Chinese and foreigners in the Far East, than 
‘by the apathy of the British Government in the past. Even Mr. Willkie 
was unfair in his reflections concerning the British in Asia, probably due 
to the fact that he stayed there for so short a time. Miss Irene Ward has 
the same excuse, but her remarks concerning Hong Kong were very 
unfortunate. It is to be hoped that they will make no impression in 
British Government circles. 

It may be well to remind your readers that the Chinese officials volun- 
tarily ceded the island of Hong Kong to the British, in 1841, in the firm 
belief that malaria and other diseases would make them retire from the 
China coast ; but the British were not defeated either by boycotts inspired 
by Chinese officials or by disease. They applied themselves, not only to 
the development of the trade of this port, but also to the improvement 
of the conditions of life for all residents, by the application of modern 
scientific knowledge to local conditions. They created a remarkable 
educational system, which culminated in the University and which was 
of immense benefit to China. 

Many years ago, during my residence, an American journalist visited 
Hong Kong. During the first few weeks of his residence he talked a great 
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deal about “ British Imperialism,” &c.; but after he had learned more 
about the Colony, he paid a great tribute to those who had worked to 
develop it. He wrote in his book that “If by any catastrophe Hong Kong 
island should disappear from the face of the earth it will always remain 
in history as a monument to British luck and pluck in the Orient.” 
During recent months my work has included many lectures to the Forces 
concerning the Far East. The questions asked at the close of the lectures 
show an appalling state of ignorance regarding the benefits gained by the 
Chinese through the efforts of our countrymen. A very common question 
is “If Chinese labour is so cheap in Hong Kong, does that not prove 
exploitation by the British?” The answer is that in’ 1841 there were 
5,000 Chinese on the island, and even before the refugees streamed in 
after 1937, there were about 600,000 people on the island, and many more 
on British territory on the mainland opposite. The Chinese came volun- 
tarily, because they found better conditions than in their own country. 
There can be no doubt that the British paid higher wages in Hong Kong 
than did the Chinese. Beyond all else, Chinese residents obtained justice 
in the Law Courts and freedom from the corruption of officials. It is 
therefore my sincere hope that when Mr. Churchill stated that he did not 
intend to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire he really 
meant what he said. No doubt as time goes on the Chinese will take a 
greater part in the administration of the Colony, but it will be many 
years before it will be wise to endanger its development by refusing to 
retain it in the Empire.—Yours sincerely, C. A. MIDDLETON SMITH. 
21 Five Mile Drive, Oxford. 


THE TRIAL OF PUCHEU 


Sir,—The very inept way in which the trial of Pucheu was conducted is 
much to be regretted, not only because it tends to confirm the comfortable 
contempt in which Englishmen have always been inclined te hold French 
justice, but also becauise it conceals the fact that the sentence passed on 
him was just. France has never made peace with Germany: her relations 
with that country are governed by the terms of an armistice: even officially 
hostilities between the two have only been suspended, and in fact the 
resistance groups have seen to it that they continue. 

Pucheu, however, was responsible for the recruitment of a legion of 
Frenchmen, pledged to fight alongside and under the orders of Germany, 
the enemy of France and still at war with her. Moreover, he co-operated 
to the full with the Germans in punishing certain “crimes,” in other 
words attempts to combat the German enemy’s authority: he was himself 
responsible for extending the death penalty to include resistants of every 
group, not only Communists ; and it was on his advice that this measure 
was made retroactive. On these counts, which could be, and were, proved 
at Algiers, he was guilty of treasén, according both ,to the letter and the 
And, incidentally, by no possible stretch of meaning 


spirit of the law. re 
* be made to cover activities as positive as those of 


can “attentisme’ 
Pucheu. 

The trial of a traitor, against a background of defeat and military occu- 
pation, would excite emotion whether it took place in Algiers, in Paris 
or in London, and it was in Pucheu’s interest—as his counsel fully 
realised—to introduce as much irrelevant political detail as possible. But 
however ineptly the trial may have been handled, the friends of France 
need have no qualms about Pucheu’s execution: he deserved to die. The 
only contribution he made to the cause of France was in the manner of 
his death. May all Frenchmen, true or false, show the same courage! 
They will thus the more quickly regain the respect of their Allies, which 
is their most urgent need. As you say in your leading article of March 24th, 
that task will be made the easier for them if their friends will be more 


sympathetic in their efforts to understand—I am, Sir, your obedient - 


servant, DUNSTAN CuRTIS. 
12a Eaton Mansions, Cliveden Place, London, S.W. r. 


THE POPULATION TREND 


S1xr,—Mr. Kerr’s answer may, as he says, “ be simple,” but it is an example 
of the fallacy post hoc, ergo propter hoc. It is true that the volume of 
our export trade has declined. But exports are affected by many circum- 
stances, both internal and external. Over the twenty-five years in question 
most of these circumstances were subject to radical changes. It is entirely 
illogical to single out one solitary change that has taken place, i.c., the 
size of the population, and say that because population has increased 
while exports have fallen, therefore the former can have done “ nothing 
whatever” to help the latter. It should also be remembered that foreign 
trade is not everything. During this same period an increase in population 
has coincided with an advance in the country’s wealth and standard of 


living. 


1944 


I had not space in my article (nor have I here) to give detailed arguments 
in support of the sentence Mr. Kerr quotes. Take, however, motor-cars 
as typical of many of our manufactured exports. The home market of 
forty-million population is going to give more opportunities for mass 
production and its economies than one of twenty. The consequent lower. 
ing of costs obviously makes it easier to sell abroad. Or consider oy 
“invisible exports.” To halve the purchasing-power of our home marke 
would at once have adverse repercussions on our shipping, insurance and 
entrepot trade, as well as our position as a centre for international finance. 
Nor can we ignore the connexion between politics and economics ; 3 
country of half our size could hardly expect to retain its present position 
in Commonwealth or World Affairs. 

Referring to the five millions excess of births over deaths between 
1913 and 1938, Mr. Kerr says “These five millions did, however, add 
enormously to unemployment.” This overlooks one or two facts, such 
as the following: 

(1) A very large number of the five millions would still be at school 

In 1938. 

(2) Of the remainder, none would be over 25 and unemployment js 

always less severe among the young than the old. 

) Between the wars unemployment was particularly associated with 
certain areas, while the distribution of the under 25’s was nation 
wide. 

—Yours, &c., 

The Davids, Northfield, Birmingham, 31. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


SirR,—May I draw attention to a suggestion in L. J. Cadbury’s article 
“The Population Trend” that is positively dangerous? He (I hope not 
she) declares that the “ directing” of labour into domestic service should 
be carried over into peace-time. If such a thing were done it could be 
merely “forced labour” under another name and tyranny of the Nazi 
kind. This “direction of labour” is one of the things brought about 
by the war that is very hard to bear; it is incredible that anyone should 
calmly suggest its continuance. That domestic work is most necessary 
is obvious, of course, but not forced domestic labour. Could any woman 
contemplate working her house with such help? Let the conditions be 
made such that women will be drawn back into work that can be made 
satisfying to many. 

If any sort of direction should be contemplated, I suggest it is done 
by means of a year’s labour service in a uniformed, conscripted national 
service army, in which every girl of every class would have to do her 
part. The fact that it was only for a year, was national, and was 
uniformed would make it acceptable to thousands who would bitterly 
resent any other form of direction. If you could give publicity to this 
letter I should be glad, as I feel it vital that L. J. Cadbury’s suggestion 
should not be passed—though, of course, you may have scores of protests 
on the same lines.—Yours faithfully, Mary UPTON. 

21 Broadway North, Walsall. 


THE NEW ORDER AND THE LEAGUE 


Sir,—It is, I assume, generally admitted that in preparing a new inter- 
national order after the war, nothing would be more useful than an 
objective and clear understanding of the “ great experiment ” represented 
by the League of Nations. But in approaching this question we have, 
in the first place, to avoid speaking in general terms, as is very often done, 
of the failure of the League. It is only fair to remind that the League, 
although having failed in preventing a new World War, scored success 
in many fields, and its value as an “experiment” for the future will be 
permanent. 

~ Moreover, it seems to me wrong and unfair to pretend that the League’s 
“ failure” was the consequence of the small nations’ contribution in the 
making of the right decisions; in my view, the “failure” was chiefly 
due, among many other causes, to the reluctance of the “ great” to secure 
their execution by using, if necessary, their political or military force. 
The result was that very often either the right decisions were not taken 
or they were not implemented. 

Looking into the future and until the creation of a real and effective 
international force, it seems to me inevitable that the “rule of law” in 
the international community has to be maintained and protected, when 
and wherever necessary, chiefly, although not exclusively, by the Great 
Powers. But, in the making of decisions all peace-loving nations, great 
and small, should have a share ; because there is no biological law, neither 
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L. J. Capsury. 


for individuals nor social groups, according to which the stronger are . 


always the wiser ; and the making of wise decisions is not a question of 
strength, but of wisdom.—Yours faithfully, P. AZCARATE. 
1 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Socialist Error 
The Road to Serfdom. By F. A. Hayek. Ios. 6d.) 


SomE of us still recall that before 1914 you could travel across all 
the countries of Europe without a passport and settle down in any 
place you pleased without a permit. The measure of political 
tolerance which commonly prevailed in those days can be best 
assessed by remembering local conditions which at the time were 
considered as exceptionally bad. The domineering and capricious 
personal régime of Wilhelm II was widely resented, even though 
it allowed, for example, the popular satirical paper, Simplicissimus, 
regularly to print the most biting cartoons, jokes and verse directed 
against the Kaiser. Europe shuddered at the horrors of Tsarist 
oppression, though under it Tolstoy could continue to attack from 
his country seat in Yasnaya Polyana with complete impunity the Tsar 
and the Holy Synod, and persistently preach disobedience against 
the fundamental laws of the State, while pilgrims from ali the 
corners of the earth could travel unmolested to Yasnaya Polyana to pay 
tribute to him. After less than a generation, say in 1935, we find that 
all the freedom and tolerance which only a few years earlier had been 
so confidently taken for granted, has vanished over the main parts of 
Europe. We find that Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria have become 
totalitarian ; France is hovering on the brink of civil war; and in 
Britain Mr. Baldwin is heard saying, “ We will be the last to haul 
down the flag of liberty.” 

How did it happen? Professor Hayek points out that it was not 
due—at least not primarily—to an outbreak of primitive unsubdued 
forces. No, the prime movers towards totalitarianism were the 
most generous and advanced political leaders of the time. 

“The idea of a political party which embraces all activities of the 
individual from the cradle to the grave, which claims to guide his 
views on everything and which delights in making all problems 
questions of party-Weltanschauung, was first put into practice by the 
Socialists.” 

“It was not the Fascists but the Socialists who began to collect 
children from the tenderest age into political organisations . . . 
Balilla and Hitlerjugend, Dopolavoro and Kraft durch Freude, 
political uniforms and military party formations are all little more 
than imitations of older Socialist institutions.” 

Brutality is always there, latent, in our midst. But the revolt of 
brute forces is powerless against a civilisation which believes in its 
own justification. Freedom and tolerance in Europe succumbed 
only after Europe’s most generous sons withdrew their support from 
these ideals in favour of Socialism. Material progress, coupled with 
the rapid expansion of political liberties, had bred a mood of reckless 
utopianism. The successes of the nineteenth century had made 
humanity so impatient of all social shortcomings that it abandoned 
its most precious achievements without ever troubling to look ahead. 
Professor Hayek sees the same tragic process being set in motion 
in Britain since 1931. He notes that the Socialist ideal of a planned 
society is becoming generally accepted both by the Left and the 
Right. That it is acclaimed alike by grim realists (like Carr), by 
Marxists (like Laski) and by Christian Socialists (like Acland). That 
these writers of high standing and integrity—as well as their schools 
—are unanimous in pouring triumphant scorn on nineteenth century 
capitalism, which they proclaim to be dead and rotting, and in 
promising a new life of plenty and security planned by the Strate. 

Professor Hayek is haunted by the feeling of having lived through 
all this exaltation before in the phase preceding Hitler’s rise in 
Germany. He recalls the great “ anti-capitalist yearning” which 
possessed Germany in a multitude of forms during the period follow- 
ing the last war, and remembers how this logically led to the 
establishment of totalitarianism. For 200 years before Bismarck, British 
political thought guided progress, either directly or indirectly (as 
through the American and French Revolutions), all over the world. 
Bismarck’s era, which produced German Socialism and German State 
Capitalism, set in motion a tide of ideas, completely opposed to 
British civic ideals, which henceforth spread out from Germany to 
all other countries. And in the space of a mere generation or two 
these ideas have destroyed in the hearts and minds of a large majority 
of Europeans all faith in liberty and tolerance and reduced the 
people to a state of complete political subjection. 

Yet these ideas, possessing such unbelievable destructive potency, 
are now being disseminated throughout this country by the most 
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warmhearted friends of the people. Professor Hayek asks his British 
readers to take thought and to save themselves, and to save Europe 
by returning to their true mission. He demands that Britain should 
once more reaffirm the free commercial civilisation of which it was 
the founder, and should lead the European people into battle 
against the German Socialist doctrMhes and al] the various movements 
derived from them. The book touches upon most fateful questions 
and ought to be given very serious attention. MICHAEL POLANYI. 


The Making of a Nation 


Here = South Africans. By Julian Mockford. (A. and C. Black. 
Ss. 6d. 
PO Provo ot « Boer Family. 
7s. 6d.) 
“ OF all the Dominions, South Africa has behind it the most varied, 
the most vivid, and the most picturesque history.” So writes Colonel 
Denys Reitz, High Commissioner for the Union and author of 
Commando, in his Foreword to Mr. Mockford’s Here are South 
Africans. It would be surprising if it were not so, for South Africa, 
with its scenery ranging from the grim to the beautiful, its multi- 
plicity of peoples, its strategic position (which Mr. Mockford shows 
on one of his excellent maps), and the international character of 
its local politics, has long been a social laboratory, a microcosm of 
the great world. It is hard to make South African history dull ; 
but since this feat has been achieved on occasion, it is well to say 
at once that the two short books under review, very different 
though they are from one another, should rank high among the 
more lively presentations of that hfstory. 

Mr. Mockford writes as an experienced journalist, with an eye 
for the telling episode or situation. Keeping to the human side 
of the story, with just enough of the geographical and _ political 
background to make this intelligible, he seeks an answer to the 
question: Who are these South Africans, meaning, of course, the 
white one-fifth of the Union’s population. Mr. Pohl, an Orange 
Free Stater like Colonel Reitz himself, tells of the fortunes of his 
family during the South African War of 1899-1902. He writes with 
the simplicity and directness of one who suffered as a lad during 
that vital stage in the making of South Africa, and, as a man, bears 
no malice. 

The story which Mr. Mockford has to tell is almost as long 
as that of Quebec or Virginia, for it covers nearly three hundred 
years. It is the story of the relations of the two chief European 
groups which have established themselves as an outpost of Western 
civilisation at the far’ end of Africa. “Dutch” and “ British,” we 
used to call them; but the Dutch were, from the first, a mixed 
group of Hollanders, Flemings, Belgians, West Germans, French 
Protestant refugees and all sorts, while the British are almost every- 
thing that is included in that portmanteau word. ‘Two sections of 
the story are especially well told, and they are both crucial passages. 
The first is the way in which the earlier European stocks became a 
nation, and worked out the political and social ideas which still 
prevail among them, during the long eighteenth century ; the second 
is the way in which the British, some of them already of the fourth 
generation, became acclimatised during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and so drew near to their Afrikander neighbours. 
Mr. Mockford’s: thesis is that intermarriage, spreading bilingualism, 
and common experiences, not least the experiences of two Great 
Wars, are rapidly making of the Afrikanders and South African 
British one people. 

There is a British remnant, and a body of Afrikanders more 
considerable than Mr. Mockford perhaps cares to contemplate, who 
will not have it so ; nevertheless, the spirit displayed by Mr. Pohl, 
an Afrikander, holds out hope that Mr. Mockford is right in the 
main. Mr. Pohl has built up his story from family journals and 
schoolboy memories, than which there are none more vivid. The 
result is an unaffected record, that is fresh and rings true, of simple 
folk living on the Basutoland border, who ruled their native dependants 
in kindly patriarchal fashion, did their duty by their Republic, and 
found that the British soldier, before and after the actual fighting, 
was a very decent fellow. It is a reminder, by the way, of the 
absence of “racialism” in the old Free State that the author 
and his brothers and sister all bore English Christian names. The 
accounts of some famous battles from the Boer point of view are 
most interesting, and in some respects correct established British 
notions ; but the main feature of the little book is that, though it 
ends with defeat, there is no bitterness. “Do not worry,” young 
Victor wrote to his mother after his arrest by the British military 


By Victor Pohl. (Faber and Faber. 
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authorities, “ everything will come right in the end.” That was the 
motto of the greatest of Free State Presidents, and, sure enough, 
at the last “light appeared in the east and morning came bringing 
fresh hope and courage.” Like so many Afrikanders, Mr. Pohl sees 
the dawn of this better day for the two white peoples of South 
Africa in the generous peace settlement of 1902. South African 
history teaches that magnanimity is not seldom the highest political 
wisdom. Eric A. WALKER. 


The Future of Islam 


The Prospects of Islam. By Laurence Browne. (S. C. M. Press. 
In this little work there is more comprehension than is commonly 
found in Christian missionary writings on Islam, and it comes as 
something of a shock when Dr. Browne suddenly comes to the con- 
clusion that “ we may confidently look forward to the time when all 
that is good in Islam will be preserved in the Christian Church ”— 
a verdict in favour of which he offers, apart from some cases of 
Muslim converts to Christianity, very little evidence. It is with 
some wistfulness, though with ungrudging admiration, that the 
author attributes to Islam three supreme virtues: an understanding 
of worship, a sense of the brotherhood of man (surprisingly, he does 
not mention the Muslim’s complete absence of the sentiment of 
the colour bar), and zeal in proselytisation. Yet these, he thinks, 
can be transferred by thousands of ex-Muslims to Christianity. It 
might pertinently be asked why, if these things are good (and 
anyone who knows Muslims will agree with Dr. Browne that they 
are good), they must be transported to Christianity by apostates. 
Why should they not issue from Christians themselves? The answer 
would seem to imply that there is in Islam rather more stimulus 
than Dr. Browne seems prepared to admit. He is inclined to regard 
it as a stagnant religion, even the reforming movements of which, 
such as Bahaism, Wahhabism, or the Ahmaddiyya movement, have 
in them little promise of radically transforming the whole faith. 
But he who dogmatises on Islam essays a perilous path, for its 
history has been full of surprises. Who, for instance, could have 
foreseen that the votaries of the first Wahhabi Empire in the deserts 
of Arabia would set up repercussions in the Mussulmans of India 
or the Senussi brotherhood of Africa? Who could foresee the 
influence of Persian Bahais in America and even in England? 

Like several British observers of Islam, Dr. Browne writes sym- 
pathetically of Sufisnt, that form of Islamic mysticism which he 
thinks contains genuinely spiritual aspirations. Perhaps, however, 
that is less because Sufis are Muslims than because of the fact 
that mystics of whatsoever religion have a common meeting-ground. 
In any case, one may not agree with the supposition that all Muslims 
are likely to become Sufis, any more than all Christians are likely to 
choose, or, indeed, to be fit to follow, the mystical way. 

Some factual errors mar Dr. Browne’s analysis. It is wrong to 
say that Shiahs recognise only one Caliph, Ali: they recognise the 
first four Caliphs, Ali being the fourth. It is wrong to say that 
Sunnis and Shiahs may not pray together ; there is no rule against 
such a practice, and they frequently do so meet, notably in the 
hajj, the Pilgrimage to the Holy Places. And the author forgets 
the Yemen and other communities when he writes: “ Afghanistan 
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and Saudi Arabia are the only two countries in the world today 


where the whole law of the land is still the sharia.” 
KENNETH WILLIAMS, 


Analysis of War 
La Guerre des Cing Continents. Par le Critique Militaire de & 
revue “ La France Libre.” (Hamish Hamilton. 3s. 6d.) 
L’Année Cruciale. Par le Critique Militaire de la revue “La France 
Libre.”” (Hamish Hamilton. 2s.) 

In the first of these pleasantly-produced paper-backed volu 

“ Strategicus ” has collected eighteen of the monthly reviews of ‘the 
progress of the war which appeared in La France Libre between 
November, 1940, and May, 1943. These articles have been widely 
read and appreciated and must have been one of the main reasons 
for the success of M. Labarthe’s venture. It is, of course, a severe 
test for a writer to have his contributions to a periodical disinterred 
and read at le‘sure in the light of more recent events ; the number 
of military correspondents at least that could pass such a test must 
be extremely limited. Yet, in reading these articles and savouring 
the delight of once more reading about war in the language of 
Guibert and Grouard and Colin, one is rarely conscious of any 
stamp of ephemerality. The reason for this success is to be found 
in the author’s approach and methed. He regards his task as the 
analysis of the phenomena of war, in so far as they are known to 
him, into their material, intellectual and moral elements. His instru- 
ments are a wide know'edge of military theory, a careful apprecia- 
tion of the particular situation about which he is writing, and logic, 
that science with which by tradition no Englishman and all French- 
men are endowed. He is thus able to present us month by month 
not only with a reasoned statement of what we ourselves would have 
thought if we thought clearly enough, but also with an attempt at 
fitting passing events into a complete picture of the war as a whole. 
There is no space to spare for concrete illustrations, but mention 
must be made of a few points which specially struck me. There are 
on several occasions penetrating analyses of tank tactics and of the 
way in which changes have been introduced in the method of using 
armour. There is a suggestive note on the application of the 
theories of Douhet and Seversky to the Pacific War. And there isa 
passage towards the end where logic is forgotten, and the author 
writes with modest but glowing pride of the achievement of the 
French troops in the Tunisian campaign. 

L’Année Cruciale deals with the period from June, 1940, to June, 
1941 (these dates are wrongly given on the title pages as 1941-1942). 
The author takes as his text the words of Georges Bernanos: “Il 
était une fois, dans une petite Ile, un grand peuple seul contre 
tous.” He passes in review the Battle of Britain, which he regards 
as the Marne of this war, the period of the air attacks on our cities, 
the Battle of the Atlantic and the campaigns in the Mediterranean 
theatre. His intention is neither to narrate nor praise but simply 
to fit the facts into a logical pattern. The two books taken together 
are a valuable aid to our attempts to see a most complicated struggle 
as a unified whole. They are all the more valuable because the 
author is one of the few continental military writers to realise the 


importance of the mastery of the seas. 
S. H. F. JOHNSTON 


Fiction 

By David Pilgrim. (Macmillan. 

Sydney Duck. By Eric Baume. (Hutchinson. gs. 6d.) 
On the Edge of the Sea. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
For years now there has been widespread among the intelligent a 
taste for detective and “mystery-thriller” fiction, as recreational 
reading. Pure escape, its addicts call it—but I have never been 
able to catch the taste ; give me rather The Times crossword puzzle, 
or any old movie-show, when I am tired. But lately I am beginning 
to suspect that if a fiction-reviewer could seek relaxation in average 
standard fiction—an unlikely hypothesis—my zone of refuge might 
be among historical novels. This surprises me, because the sword- 
and-cloak has always been the thinnest and most wearisome 

literary conventions, yet it is in some measure inescapable, howevet 
disguised or inverted, by those who write imaginatively aboul 
real personages of the past. But I have been haunted off and on 
through the years by memory of a novel I read when I was twenty— 
Madame de la Fayette’s La Princesse de Cléves ; and perhaps I 
have grown to hope that what was once done perfectly might be 
done perfectly again. And oddly enough, a few days ago I found 
a copy of La Princesse in Charing Cross Road, and took it home, 
and began to read with some trepidation. And I have been s0 
happy as to have escaped disillusionment with it; naturally, I am 


The Grand Design. 10s. 6d.) 
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PERSON, PLACE AND THING 


by K. J. SHAPIRO 


A first selection of poems by a young American poet 
now serving in the U.S. Army in Australia. “ The first 
book of what seems to be the finest talent of a generation.” 
—The Neu Yorker. 

Published. 6s. 


A MAN WITHOUT A MASK 
by J. BRONOWSKI 


This critical study of William Blake shows him as 
revolutionary and outcast, able to penetrate imaginatively 
the social disorders of his age. 


April 14. 5 plates. 85. 6d. 


1942 TO 1944 


A Contemporary Memoir 
by H. G. WELLS 
This eagerly awaited volume, limited to 2,000 copies, 
is oversubscribed by the booksellers, to whom application 


should be made at once. It is in many ways an extension 
of the famous Experiment in Autobiography. 


Late April. 42s. et. 


net. 


net. 
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READY NOW 


CARDINAL BOURNE 
Vol. II by ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


18s. net. 
“ We congratulate the author . . . the second volume 
promises to be as conscientious and literary as the 
first.”"—Times Lit. Supplement. 


THE 
CATHOLIC DOCTOR 


by A. BONNER, O.F.M., D.D. 
7/6 net. 


Value and popularity make necessary this third 
large edition. Intended primarily for Catholic 
doctors, it may be read with profit by parents and 
teachers. The vital questions of Sex and Marriage, 
Birth Control and Prevention, Abortion, Euthanasia, 
Sterilization, Psychotherapy are among those fully 





discussed from the medico-moral aspect. 
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REHABILITATION 
AND 


RECONDITIONING 


The need for rehabilitation is now being specially stressed, 
and it should therefore be realised that reconditioning of 
use of self is essential to achieve success. ‘The why and 
the wherefore of this will be found in 


THE UNIVERSAL 
CONSTANT 
IN LIVING 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


See particularly the chapter on CHANGE OF HABIT, in which 
the author describes the whereby harmful conditions 
present in those needing rehabilitation can be progressively 
restored to desirable improving conditions by a reconditioning 
proce ss, 


means 


Of all booksellers. 15s. net 


ANEW WAY OF LIFE, by Michael March (64., by post 7d.) 
is an excellent introduction to the work of Alexander. 


CHATERSON ww. 


Burbank, Barnet Lane, Elstree, Herts. 
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*tis against nature’ 


AND sO, indeed, it must have seemed to those country- 
men of nearly a century ago whose incredulous eyes 
witnessed the beginnings of mechanised farming ; whose 
ears, accustomed to the quiet rhythm of corn going down 
before the scythe, now rang with the rattle of strange 
contrivances. On the land, as in other spheres of human 


activity, the machine had come—to stay. But, however 
great its efficiency, inclement seasons and poor markets 
can still make vain the farmer’s labour . . . It is upon a 
sympathetic understanding of his problems that the 
Westminster Bank, ever since its foundation in 1836, 
has based its service to the farmer—an understanding 
born of long experience and an unusually close connec- 
tion with the rural communities in this country. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
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not enchanted now, enthralled or wrung as I was then; I do not 
believe now in the fabulous exquisites of that imagined court of 
Henri II, nor do I believe that the actual love-story of Mademoiselle 
de Chartres, or of any other, can be realistically recaptured from time 
by Madame de la Fayette or any novelist ; but I do believe in the 
exquisite artifice of the book, and in its delicate initiation of sensi- 
bility, which makes it so much more important than the forgotten 
facts and gallantries which are its raw material; and I find in its 
carefully composed beauty and its measured exploitation of the 
author’s own sensitiveness and elegance of mind a justification of the 
assault which lesser novelists continue to make on historical themes. 

This is a somewhat long-winded way of saying that I have enjoyed 
The Grand Design, by David Pilgrim. David Pilgrim is a collabora- 
tion-name used by Mr. John Palmer and Mr. St. George Saunders, 
who also tugether wrote No Common Glory. This second book 
continues and completes the adventures—between Whitehall, Rome 
and Versailles in the reign of Charles II—of James de la Cloche, 
whom some historians accept as being the eldest natural son of that 
monarch, Certainly these chroniclers show him as an extraordinarily 
devoted son to a trying and slippery parent. They pursue, in some- 
what too close detail, his manoeuvrings, with Madame of France, 
with the Pope and with Louis XIV, to bring about Charles’s Grand 
Design of restoring the English monarchy and people to the old 
religion ; and the hardworking hero is left sadly disillusioned at the 
close, with the signing of the Treaties of Dover in 1670—disillusioned, 
but free to retire to private life and happy marriage. Perhaps the 
authors lay on the worldly wiliness of Jesuits and Cardinals a shade 
too thickly ; perhaps their idea of the almost naive cynicism of Pope 
Clement IX seems too much to be true; and perhaps we have all 
had as much as we can take by now about the shattering charm 
of Charles I1I—but still, the book is serious and civilised as well as 
decorative, and, if we surrender to its deliberativeness, it carries 
the attention all the way. 

Sydney Duck is a lively, crowded, tough story of the Pacific 
in the eighteen-forties and fifties, of Sydney and San Francisco, 
and of life under sail and in Sailor Town. It is packed with 
realistic-seeming detail, and with very racy dialogue and adventures, 
and one of these days it is sure to be made into a big, hard-blowing 
film, with smashing parts for all the toughest guys in Hollywood. 
But just to read I found the going too hard and monotonous—especi- 
ally during air-raids. On the Edge of the Sea has greater tension ; 
it is set in the North of England just before the outbreak of this 
war, and is about a plot to kill Hitler. It is well worked out as a 
story, and the writing is deft and easy. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





International Development of China. By Sun Yat-sen. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Both the Chinese Ministry of Information and the publishers who 

have acted for them, are to be commended for the republication in 

handy form, and at a reasonable price, of this well-known book, 


which had become difficult to get yet had increased, rather than 


The 





THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE GROUP IDEA FOR ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 





NO 118/X/16A nas nad a baby 


Yes, consumer-numbers are 
necessary but to the local Elec- 
tricity Company, number 
118/x/16a (who needs Electricity 
more than ever now) is young 
Mrs. Lewis down Acacia Avenue. 
The local manager went to school 
ALi \ oe 4 with Lewis and is a friend of the 
@)y => family. 

ST al It’s better to serve a friend than a 
stranger, better to be a person than a reference number. That is why, 
while rationalising electricity supply in, their areas, Edmundsons 
preserve the local touch in each of the sixteen companies they control 
and employ local men and women in their Electricity Service Centres, 
thus giving the advantages of bigness without bureaucracy. 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


A Private Enterprise serving, through sixteen companies, 
a quarter of the area of England and Wales. 
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diminished, in importance. For China after this war will occupy 
a very different position, both politically and economically, from the 
one she held after the last, when she* entered upon am unhappy 
period of anti-foreign feeling and civil strife. These rendered co 
operation with her extremely difficult and, though there was a con. 
siderable increase of foreign investment, schemes as large as Sun 
Yat-sen envisaged were out of the question. They remain unlikely 
still to be realised in anything approaching the fullness which he 
gave them, at all events for a good many years. Yet there can be 
lite doubt that there will be considerable railway and harbour 
development, and that Sun’s ambitious blue-print will be convertible 
into lesser but important projects. Now is the time for a re. 
examination of his ideas in relation to work completed and planned 
since his death in 1925. For the present Chinese Government js 
very much in earnest about post-war reconstruction, apd genuinely 
anxious for foreign, and not least for British, co-operation. 


England Herselt. By Roi! Gardiner. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

LEsT agriculture in this country should again witness the frustra- 
tion and disillusionment which followed the first world war, it 
would be well for as many interested people as possible to read and 
criticise such “ventures in rural reconstruction” as these by Mr, 
Rolf Gardiner. There cannot be too much discussion on the subject. 
Here is a man who, whether we agree with his methods or not, 
sincerely tried to lead a way out of the morass of those inter-war 
years. It was not an easy task. Perhaps, if Mr. Gardiner’s endea- 
vours had stopped short at agriculture, he might not have met with 
quite so much opposition ; but for him agriculture could not be 
segregated from the rest of living ; and so he included in his pro- 
gramme the linking of husbandry with music and folk-dance and 
festival. “ Struggling uncomfortably with’ the stiff collars of English 
self-consciousness there were individuals here and groups there who 
strove within themselves and their age ; but this earnestness of 
search and purpose . . . found no response in the leadership of the 
nation and was regarded as exotic or merely as ‘ interesting.’” The 
scene of these earnest endeavours was a semi-derelict estate in 
Wessex which Mr. Gardiner acquired. The war has necessarily 
called a halt to some of the experiments he conducted there, in 
farming, afforestation, rural industries and agricultural education; 
but Springhead itself remains, a “dedicated centre ” to which (as 
to various other centres up and down the land) men may turn again 
with the restoration of peace “to discover the truth for themselves 
and to receive the skills with which to match their purpose.” Such 
places may well have ar important part to play in the healing of the 
nation. 


Head Hunting in the Solomon Islands. 
(Macmillan. 1§s.) 

THE title is misleading. Miss Mytinger and her friend only hunted 
the heads of primitive negroids in the South-West Pacific to draw, 
not to scalp them. The two girls started with none of the usual 
expeditionary paraphernalia (only a ukulele, a little money and good 
health), and it took them over a year to earn their way, by painting 
commissions, to the heart of Melanesia. The story of their adventures 
increases the reader’s respect for the forces fighting on this front, 
and will dissipate any Gauguinesque day-dreams he may have accu- 
mulated. The islands seem invariably to be glaring hot, always primt- 
tive, sometimes volcanic, and infested with dysentery and malaria 
Most vivid, perhaps, are the descriptions of Rabaul and of Bougain- 
ville, where the natives, not content with lopping off the heads of 
their foes, try to remodel their children’s skulls to the shape 
water-melons by binding them with bark fibres. 

Miss Mytinger has studied anthropology, and her book has value 
as a permanent record of human beings rapidly disappearing. from 
the earth. It is written in a lively way, which is frivolous without 
any of the usual traveller’s clichés and facetiousness. The drawings 
are bold and vigorous, but a serious student of these types W 
almost certainly prefer photographs. 


Amateur Sailor. By Nicholas Drew. (Constable. 9s.) 
THERE are as many national characteristics in the English boy 
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By Caroline Mytinger. 


in the grown man, and a desire to go to sea is one of the most- 


prominent of them. The author of this autobiography early acquired 
this longing ; it was kindled from books on maritime adventures 
and expeditions in small sailing craft from the seaside town where 
he lived as a boy. However, when the time came to decide on 8 
means of livelihood, he was wise enough to distinguish between 
the excitements of adventure stories and of boat-sailing and the 
labours and monotonies of a whole lifetime in the steam-driven 
ships of today. He wavered and stuck to dry land ; whenevet 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
j th week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
olut 0 ; 
Apri rth Envelopes should be recewed not later then first post that and 
must ur the erd “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d ip. 
‘ é nm tne form elo and none can be accepted from the A 
Solut : 
The n and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS : 9 


The ocean apostrophised (5 
14. In this respect an Oriental may be 

1. A coin and a quarter of it for a said often to indulee. (9 

ree 5» 8.) 16. Entirely canonised coloured leader, but 
9. A sign of successful incubation. — (9. only his first name. (9 
10. Island of left-wing poultry? 5 7 A eller ani I cahenced ty an 
11. Warrant officer full of tea, and appar- onitusinns” 06) 

ently heated. (5 18 


the 


; . Did Tom Bowling take part in one? 
barber's or rm 


12. Does this go to the 
Jaundry? (9 


19. Whence emerges a Dr. Kant 





13. The Arno isn’t the same, like this 20. 23 across mixture. 5.) 
2.) 22. It sounds like Cromwell. (5.) 
15. How the captain came aboard,—and 23. At least his end wasn’t common- 
where. (7 oe ai. sae 
17. For catching the fish for Good ee 5 
Friday ? 7 ~ Ty ala be 
19. Briefly, it’s Susan's 7 SOLUTION TO 
21. A grown-up nursery doughbey? 
(6, 3 
23. Where to be and vote 5 
24. A stupid fellow turns his back and 
so is this 5 
25. Its anagram is too rare 9 
26. The extremes of illustration. (5, 3, 5 
DOWN 
2. As the French might tell us, the 
English Channel 5, 4 
3. He could be human. (5 
4. How a recipient of the Order of the 
Bath feels? 
5. This for keeps le 
6. The teak ones were, but the steel 
ones are even more so. (9. | 
7. If she turns up, I utter a note of dis- i 
tress (Ss 
8. College bishop. (6 GN J 





‘SOLUTION ON APRIL 14th 
The winner of Crossword No. 262 is MICHAEL HOLLAND, Lullings, 
Balcombe, Sussex. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASED ASSETS 


Extracts from the 9ist Annual Report to be presented to 
the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting at Halifax, 
on Monday, April 3rd, 1944. 


TOTAL ASSETS £129,229,049 
SHARE & DEPOSIT FUNDS £121,780,609 
MORTGAGE ASSETS £80,831 442 
LIQUID ASSETS 


In Trustee Securities 


Cash at Banks and in hand 
RESERVE FUNDS and 
UNDIVIDED PROFIT £6,381,751 


Copy of Balance Sheet may be had on application, 


£40,787,307 
£6,985,079 


General Manager — F. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, 
HEAD OFFICES — HALIFAX 
Lonpon District Orrice—HAatirax House, STRAND, W.C.2. 
City Orrice—62, Moorcate, E.C.2. 


LL.D. 


BIRMINGHAM - - 26-28, Co.mMorne Row Giascow - - 119, Sr. Vincent Srreet 


Beirast - 14, DoneGatt Square West LEEDS - = = 32, COMMERCIAL STREET 
CARDIFF = - = = 124, Queen STREET LIVERPOOL - = = = 37, Date Srnreer 
EDINBURGH - - - 75, GroRGE STREET MANCHESTER = = = = 130, DEANSGATE 


49-55. Surrey Street 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 


SHEFFIELD - 

















“Little Tommy Tucker 
sings for his supper” 


Poor Tommy! It was an uncertain way of finding a meal. But many 

of our little Tommies and Tomasinas were just as supperless until 

they found a safe home with us. Now we have to sing for their 
suppers. 6,300 suppers every evening! 


10/- will provide Tommy's supper for a month. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
EASTER GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the 
Secretary, W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & 
STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
(Bankers: Barclays Bank I td., Kennington, S.F:/1) 
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found he continued to sail in boats. The 


ypportunity could be 
if temporarily still 


war came to reverse his decision temporarily 
describes this war’s duration); he went to sea as an ordinary 
man in a trawler to Norway, in a ship’s lifeboat to Dunkirk, and 
as a junior officer in a corvette escorting Atlantic convoys. It is 
an extremely personal narrative, although all the characters, in- 
cluding the author, are concealed by fictitious names, and the efforts 
to hide their identity have deprived the story of some of its reality. 
It is nevertheless an interesting and entertaining record of his early 
with the sea, his youthful ambitions which were set 
and commercial art, and the inevitable 
1 sailor, There is nothing very 
unusual in these happenings, but his thoughis and the motives 
that led him along the stages of his journey make up the substance 
book ; they are told in a manner that is engrossing, often 
always well written. 


sea- 


acquaintance 
aside in favour of designing 
climax when he at last became 


of the 
vivid, and 
No Spaghetci for Breakfast. By 

(Nicholson and Watson 10s. 6d.) 


Alfred Wagg and David Brown. 
campaigns in Sicily and 
title is not altogether 
made up by piecing 


named book is about the 
Southern Italy. The suspicion aroused by its 
allaved by a reading of the book, which is 
together the contributions of two war correspondents. The book has 
faults. There are occasional slight inaccuracies, no doubt due to 
hasty compilation. There is some unnecessary personal information 
about Americans, intended no doubt for “ home town” consumption. 
And the general thesis, which makes the whole Italian surrender turn 
on the food situation, is a little too slick ; one prefers to suspend 
judgement until the information is more substantial. On the credit 
side, however, there are good descriptions of actions and experiences, 
including an extremely detailed account of the taking of Pantellaria. 
A particularly useful chapter, entitled “ Without Glamour,” describes 
the organisation of Palermo as a base by the United States Navy. 
There is also a valuable account of what Mr. Wagg saw at Salerno. 
On the whole, once one has discounted a certain pretentiousness, this 
book is a useful addition to the tale of those produced by war corre- 
spondents. 


Tuts curiously 


English Story. Edited by Woodrow Wyatt. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

SHORT stories are enjoying a mild boom ; with the rush of war and 
scarcity of pape: they are becoming more widely written and easier 
to publish. This is all to the good, but it has resulted in the appear- 
ance of many stories which reveal no trgent reason why they are 
written at all, This, as George Orwell and H. E. Bates have declared, 
is the deadly sin besetting this art form, and there are signs of it in 
the present collection. This does not apply to Alun Lewis’s soldier 
dying in Burma, nor to Elizabeth Berridge’s story of a maternity 
hospital isolated in the snow—the best I have read by that author. 
James Hanley has a saroyanish tale of a sailor’s evening in a pub, 
and Willy Goldman another semi-rueful, semi-autobiographical 
story of thwarted love amongst the East End “ sweatshops,” which 
somehow reminds one of Charlie Chaplin. H. E. Bates’ sketch of a 
Polish pilot is slight but endearing, and Mrs. Mikleson has had the 
ingenious ‘dea of describing a Roman Saturnalia from the angle of 
the British prisoners who were unwillingly present. The other 
stories are unremarkable. 
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“Tt ts only necessary for one vicious habit t 
become established and expand to throw the 
whole mind out of balance. : 
pe COUNTRY in the future will be governed by the 
Children of To-day It is our duty to them, to the 
country, amd to God to counteract the circumstances in 
w iit they, through war, are forced to live—te lead ther 
away from the lives of perpetual cloom of mind and spirit 
wit which they are faced to full, intelligent Christian ALF,SARAH and 
f t the LITTLE 'UN 
THIS WE SEEK TO 00 through Sunday Schools, Clubs and diseus 
sions, Scouts and Guides, classes and church services. We dare not 
shirk the responsibilities with which we feet endowed YOUTH must 
be ready for its part To-morrow WE wust be ready to wive it 
its chance To-day 
The devastated East Fnd is in the Front Line of the Rattle for Freedonw H 
us to keep it the Front Line of the Christian New Order. 


Please respond with a cheque toThe Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent of 


1, BROMLEY STREET, 
35 COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, £.1 
Send poesteard for free copy of 
“The East End Star.” the Mis 
sion’s monthly magazine of 
tint fascinating articles and pictures 


of East End life. 
sesso 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A New and * blessed word,” dedication, is coming into vogue. Fe 
some years altruistic land-owners have been dedicating their propery 
to the nation. They can now dedicate their spinneys to a com. 
mission, and if the little wood is felled they may be qualified for, 
generous subsidy of £7 ros. an acre for replanting. Now England 
has no big wocds or forests, in the sense of large woods ; but the 
whole country is lined and dotted with belts and small woods and 
groves and spinneys. That fox’s favourite course, well-known tg 
the hunting annalist, from Little Gidding Gorse to Hamerton Grove 
to Salome Wood, to Buckworth Woed, is a good example of such 
a string of tree-bearimg acres in a rather bald shire. To the amaze. 
ment, even of the elect, such little groups with scattered trees haye 
supplied us with some Qo per cent. of the timber we have needed jg 
war-ume. It would be a melancholy thought that these wood 
where the anemones opened on the first day of spring) should be. 
come mere nurseries of timber, planted in drilled battalions, by 
dedication may be indeed a blessed word if the £7 Ios. is spent m 
hard woods and deciduous trees, not on conifers, under whose shade 
“no birds sing” and no flowers grow. On this subject some land. 
owners of my acquaintance have refused previous subsidies becaus 
of the Government’s ingenious parsimony of charging income-tax 
on their own subsidy, thus halving its apparent value. Is. this 
£7 10s. to be so treated? 


Egypt's. Spring 

Here is a spring picture sent from the famous oasis of Fayoum 
by the Egyptian border in the last weeks of February. The county 
is described as singularly lovely, with big trees, but botany is not 
the young officer’s first love. “ The birds were even better than | 
expected. Within a few miles of the hotel I saw 72 different sorts 
(and wrote a list of them in the Visitors’ Book).” From the 
edge of the lake he saw hundreds of different waders, even rare 
ones, including Temmink’s Stint and the dusky redshank. One 
side of the lake was black with duck, mostly tufted and Shoveler, 
and coots. Many sorts of wagtail, including the blue-headed, black- 
headed and Egyptian. England at the present date was suggested 
by a host of chiffchaff “singing’in every bush,” but it was pure 
Egypt when a flock of twenty Little Green Bee-eaters perched ona 
telegraph wire, from which they pounced on bees and “ batter them 
on the wire.” How many young Englishmen have been helped by 
birds to forget all about the war! In a small way I felt this myself 
during the last war (especially in the spring of 1916), and saw in 
France a great deal of two birds which have just been reported in 
England, the Little Bittern, whose nest I found in the marshes of 
St. Omer, and the Golden Oriole. 


A New Crime 

A new crime by the grey squirrel has been watched with a rather 
angry interest in a neighbouring garden. The one squirrel that 
frequents the lawn and trees near the house has taken to eating 
the crocuses. He chooses only the yellow sorts and consumes the 
flowers. One has heard of squirrels digging up bulbs (which are 
attacked also by mice), but flower-consumption adds yet a new 


charge. Is any creature quite so omnivorous? Soft fruits, nuts, 
wheat, bulbs, the leading shoots of conifers, eggs, young birds, are 


The black squirrel, which also is at large in more 
has a similarly catholic taste. 


all in the list. 
than one district, 


In the Garden 


Gardeners are finding it difficult, or impossible, to secure bean 
poles, and in smaller degree pea-sticks. In such dearth the best 
device for beans is to put up two strong posts (or a triped of weaker 
posts), to join them by two wires near the top and bottom and fix 
vertical strings. Old binder twine, which is in plentiful supply, 
serves as well as any other sort of string. Peas can be grown 
up stretched rabbit-wire if any is available. The latest authorities 
on potato seed seem to be strongly in favour of cutting all the bigger 
tubers, and it is suggested that eyes with a hinterland about 
the size of a matchbox are all that is required. Recent experiments 
with a number of different plants imply that the dibble, as against 
the trowel or spade, slightly delays growth at the early stages ; but 
it is a handy instrument that saves a deal of time. * 
W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 








BETTER FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 





JHE annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, 
will be held in London on April 18th next. 

The foliowing is an extract from the statement of Sir Charles A. Innes, 
KC.S.I., C.LE. (the chairman), circulated to shareholders: 

The balance-sheet continues to reflect war conditions. The totals on 
either side show an increase of nearly £2 millions over the figures of last 
year. There has been a welcome improvement in the loans and advances 
of Indian banks, though the increase has not kept pace with that of 
deposits. ; 

The inflationary tendencies in the economic situation brought about in 
India by the war have long been obvious, and at one time it looked as 
if the situation might get out of control. In particular, owing to consti- 
tutional and other difficulties, which, admittedly, in India are very great, 
the Government of India and most of the Provincial Governmcnts were 
slow in dealing with the most urgent problem of all, namely, that of 
ensuring that available supplies of foodstuffs should be fairly distributed 
at reasonable prices. One result was the severe famine in Bengal ; 
another was a steep rise in the cost of living all over India. ; 

Now the situation has improved. There has been an excellent harvest 
in Bengal, and all Governments are encouraging the growth of food crops 
and are introducing procurement and rationing schemes. Moreover, the 
Government of India have introduced in the last six months a number 
of measures designed to check speculation, profiteering, hoarding and 
inflation. It cannot yet be said that all danger of inflation is past, but 
at any rate the Government of India are thoroughly alive to the danger 
and are dealing with it. Our policy continues to be directed towards 
strengthening our internal reserves. 

In the past year we have devoted much thought to post-war problems. 
Our immediate post-war problem and the one to which we have devoted 
most thought will be that of reopening our branches in the countries 
which have been overrun by Japan. We have already made such pre- 
parations as are possible, and it is already clear that our main preoccupa- 
tion will be that of staff. An exchange bank must have a highly trained 
staff, and in this respect the position is bound to be very difficult in the 
immediate post-war period. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 














THE annual general meeting of the British Tyre and Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on March 28th in London, Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
K.B.E. (the chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract 
circulated with the accounts. 

_ The net profit (subject to Income Tax) amounts to £200,963, against 
£204,115 last year. In both years the main governing factor was the 
Excess Profits Tax standard. The large assessments of E.P.T. so far 
suffered provide a considerable potential agains: the possibility of lean 
years during the currency of the tax. After the necessary appropriations 
of the net profit, chief of which is for Income Tax, the directors have 
devoted £50,000 to strengthen still further the company’s resources. 
425,000 goes to general reserve, and £12,500 each to contingencies and 
special depreciation. The distribution to the ordinary shareholders is 
against Ir per cent. As this year provision is made for the full year’s 
dividends, the carry forward of £74,408, which is £1,970 higher than 
last year, appears on the balance-sheet. 

The land, buildings, plant, machinery reflect the deduction of the 
accumulated provision for depreciation, £472,148, including the new 
Provision for special depreciation, £12,500, which is dictated by prudence, 
aS, In spite of all care and current maintenan:e, war conditions do impose 
additional strains. 

The item shares in subsidiary companies, £815,593, produced during 
the year under review net dividends of 4.05 per cent., after allowing for 
EP.T. and Income Tax. 

While the period under review has been one of constant strain, in- 
velving many problems of a variable and difficult nature, the final result 
bas been satisfactory and fully in accordance with expectations. 

_The current year, in so far as volume of business in concerned, is run- 
hing well to average, and although full consideration must be allowed for 
the uncertainties incidental to war-time conditions, the general outlook 
can be regarded with a reasonable degree of confidence. 

In conclusion, I have again much pleasure in placing on record your 
board’s sincere appreciation of the loyal and enthusiastic co-operation of 
the executive, staff and operatives throughout the year, and in extending 
ur very best wishes to those serving with H.M. Forces. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
HOUSES OF THE FUTURE 











Tue forty-fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the London Brick 
Company, Limited, was held on March 3oth, in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt. (chairman and one of the managing direc- 
tors), who presided, said that the profit on trading was down by £27,963, 
after taking credit for the dividend from Clock House Brick Company, 
Limited, over the past two years. Nothing had been placed to general 
reserve as against £25,000 in the previous year Again no provision 
had been made for depreciation. The board recommended a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent. 

Prefabrication had received much publicity. The Minister of Works, 
Lord Portal, had accepted that method of construction to meet an 
emergency in a transitional period. There had been some concern lest 
the prefabricated house should displace the standard type of house they 
were accustomed to, or at any rate reduce the demand for such houses. 
It should be realised that the Government’s decision to embark on pre- 
fabricated housing was due to the determination to provide as quickly 
as possible accommodation of a temporary character for occupation at 
the earliest moment, and on the largest scale practicable. 

How would the priority and prestige given to prefabricated building 
under the aegis of the Government affect the manufacturers of building 
materials, particularly their company as the largest brick makers in the 
world? They had to face a new competitor entering the field offering 
speed of assembly and possibly lower first costs, but whose production, 
however designed to please the eye and conveniently fitted up, would 
lack certain fundamental requirements and amenities. He was not afraid 
of the issue. The public liked a brick house ; it gave a sense of per- 
manent security and of solidity not to be obtained from any temporary 
structure. Bricks had established themselves for domestic construction 
and had stood the test of thousands of years. They would survive com- 
petition so long as they were best fitted to the purpose to which they 
were put. The most pressing need was to reduce the cost of the traditional 
house. 

Let them not forget the Government over some ten years proposed 
building three to four million houses as part of their permanent pro- 
gramme, which would require bricks in great quantities. The directors 
were already seriously at work on schemes of expansion to provide for 
the anticipated increased demand. 

The report was adopted. 





How to DOUBLE 
YOUR NETINCOME 





HERE is a new type of Annuity 
available today, which returns to 
you (or to your executors) ALL THE 
MONEY YOU INVEST IN IT. 
Further, this “Guaranteed Annu- 
ity” plan DOUBLES YOUR NET 
INCOME —sometimes even trebles it. 
Age is no bar. A capital sum will 
provide income commencing at once. 


An annual payment will secure 
income commencing at 55, 60 or 65. 
These Terms overcome the draw- 
backs of the usual type of Annuity, 


and are offered by a great Insurance 
Company of world-wide reputation, 
whose assets are invested throughout 
the Dominion of Canada, the rest of 
the Empire and the Americas. 

Total Assets ... £45,000,000 


In new British Government 
3 per cent. Loans £4,500,000 


Bankers: Barclays Bank, Ltd. 


Invest now, while the rates are so 
favourable. The Enquiry Form below 
will bring you exact figures applying. 
to yourself if you give us ihe neces- 
sary facts. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Insurance Co. LIFE of Canada 
Incerporated in Canada, 1887, as a Limited Liability Company. 


No. 1 REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 





ENQUIRY FORM 





Without obligation, 
ticulars of your “‘Guaranteed Annuity’’ 
and the fgures you can at present offer me 


single ‘or annual’ payme it.) 
— 
at once or at 55, 60 or 


MEMS cecccccdcecsccccevovceses ° 
(State M 
MGGTESS .rccccreccesccsesccccccscecesccsces 
Quote for an investment of £. 
(Steté whethes 
Is the income to commence « 
Month and year of Birth ..........0.44- 


please let me have par- 
Plan 


65? 
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from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
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DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES. 


Applications are invited for the post of Director # 
Extra Mural Studies at a salary of £1,100 per annum, 
the appointment to date from the Ist October, 194. 
Further particulars of the appointment may be ined 
from the undersigned, to whom applications must b& 
submitted on or before the 22nd April. 

Cc. G. Burton, Secretary. 


The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
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